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ya in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Month! 
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ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL IJ TERATORS and SCIENCE.— 
ES in THEOLOG LASSICS, MATHEMA. 
CA LIsH LITERATURE, and HISTORY, under the 
of the Bee CIPAL, and Professors the Rev. 
LL, R. NE, and F. MAURICE, will be 
on TUESDAY. the 6th of October. 
Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
‘other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

L SCHOOL.—The Winter Session will commence on 
the Ist of October, when Professor Budd will deliver 
Lectare, at Two o'clock p.m. precisely. 

L ENGINEERING, &c.—This Department, under the 

nce of Professors F fell Moseley %, Daniell, \ Wheat- 

an tr. Bradley, M 
mi sod Mr. iJ J. Castle, will be se-cpened on S Sassduy, 
Betobe 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, abe Michaelmas Classes will 
eammence 08 aw ist Octo! 
% LONSDALE, Principal. 
chen are provided for such matriculated Students 
‘are desirous of resid ing in the College ; and some of the Pro- 


‘and other Gentlemen connected “with the College, will 
ates into their houses. 


Bavupry, 9, Rue du Coq-' 


e to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in addition. 


ANCH ESTER NEW COLLEGE, I IN NCON-| | 
NEXION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Sir BENJAMIN HEYWOOD, Bart. President. 
COLLEGE wili OPEN for the ADMISSION of STU- 
DENTS on the 5th OCTOBER next, in Grosvenor-square, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock. The Committee solicit the attention 
of ep to the Course of Seotsestion provided in the Lite- 
ary tific Department, 
. I. yd and Latin Langeages ; : “Lectures on the Grammatical 


Structure of the English Language, with Exercises in English 

mposition, F.W. NEWMAN, Esq. B.A.., late Renew et liol 
College. Oxford, and Classical Tutor in Bristol Colleg 

Il, Pure an ix Mathematics, R. FIN LAY." Esq. B.A., 
Trinity College, ym 

Il. Ancient and Modern pistory: and the History of Lite- 
rature, Rev. JOHN KENRICK 

Vv. Men tal and Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy, 
Rev. 7 MARTIN EAU, of Liverpool. 


FES tes Science and Natural History, MONTAGUE L. 
PHILLIP: 


The entire a will comprise three Sessions of nine months 
\—. extending from the beginning of October to the end of 
e. The Classes of the first year will be occupied in pre- 
parkte for pistzicnintion at the University of a+ thes of 





will commence on Tuesday, the lith October, 
Creasy will deliver a Lecture INTRODUC- 
to his oa Courses, at Two o'clock precisely. 
— 


ret, COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
ACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS.—Session 1840-41. 
















it pabpetsesor I 
1 fessor M Mialde — mn M. 

W..Professor Hu 

( RERSIAN, Vand HINDUSTANI. -Prof. Falconer, A.M. 
INES! NGUAGE and LITERATURE..Professor Rev. 


LISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Latham, 


if LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Merlet. 
N LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Pepoli. 
ANGU .-Teacher t. Wittich, 


ICS.. 
HILOSOPHY.. Professor Sylvester, F.R.S. 
He Course, commencing in May)..Pro- 


Course for the Matriculation Examination in 
niversity of London).. Professor Graham 
jor Class do. (commencing in April). - Professor 


fessor Grant, M.D. 
FOG MIND und LOGIC..Professor the Rev. J. 


dD. 
ANCIENT and MODERN..Professor Creasy, 4 A.M. 
pays ae 4th Nov.)..Prof. Carey, A.M. 
E (commencing 3rd_N -»Prof.Graves,A.M. 
RING..Professors De Morgan, Graham, and 


G in all its beperbes Teacher, Mr. G. B. M 
4 RSES..Professors Key, De Morgen, 
ter, and Mald sq 


PLAHERTY SaPaLCESRIPE. 
Scholarship = — nnum, tenable for four 
be awarded in 184 L to the best pogectent in Classics 
Students of the College under the age of twenty 
nation will take place in the second week in 
A similar Scholarship for proficiency in Mathematics 
| Philosophy will be awarded in 1842, and in subse- 
years, altermntats, for va gy in Classics, and in 
and Nataral Philos st copies of the 
jgencerning these Scho! an A may be had on ap- 


rasan * further particulars may be obtained at the 


Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on ist 
October. The Junior School re-opens 24th September. 
Mth August, 1840. 
T. Bewitt KEY, Dean of the Bocsity. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the neil 


RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the wis" of — Couneil of the College. 























ai H. KEY, AM? Professor of Latin in the Coll 
MALDEN, A.M. Professor of Greek in the College. 


il will OPEN on THURSDAY, 24th of SEPTEMBER. 
is te Christa, into three Terms, “=. from the fy of 
Aken m Christmas to Easter, an 




















yearly cee povenene 2 each | is 151., of which 5. are 
term. The hours os attendance are from 
te pst a to three-quarters it Three. The after- 


ednesday and Saturday are Revoted exclusively to 
! , is taught (without extra charge) are, Readi 
ie Properties of the most familiar Objects, N Nature! 


; decent ten Lati in, Greek. Frese, _ 4 


Modern History ; 
teal “Arith tie and Book-keept tthe fle 
and of Natural Philosophy; a can Dew 
A may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, and ome 
4, to the other branches of education 
here is a pons! examination of pe Pupils at the end of 
. and the prizes are then give 


discipline of the School is calateine’ without corporal 
os of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
particulars may be qhtsined, at toe, oace of the 


Sus to the Council. 
he et in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 


the ist October those of the Faculty of Arts on the 








cet 






















Net, Senden Town; Mr. 
Mr, Behan, 16, Kuston- 








the second and third years, in preparing for Ect 
of Arts. Students will be issible hate the ~ 4 
on the completion of their fifteenth year. who enter 


with a view Sa gengnetion will uired to undergo an ex- 
amination in ssics and Mathematics, previous to admission, 
and to submit to the prescribed exercises and examinations 
during the whole course ; but by? Cassese will be open to other 
students, with whom uc examina- 
tions will be optional.—A detajled ‘Satement of the course of 
study, with a list of fees, is published, and my be obtained at 
the principal Booksellers in Manchester and Liverpool ; or on 
application personally to the following Members of the Com- 
mittee :— 


Samuel Robinson, Esq. Dukinfield. 

J. Aspinal Turner, . Cross-street, Manchester. 

Robert Worthington, No, 8, Princess-street, * Manchester. 
James Heyw , Esq. Acresfield, near Manchester. 

ev. W. Gas im Dover-street, Chorlton- -upon- Medlock. 


el D. rbishire. Esq. et, 
or by “letter to the Secretaries, to the care of S. D. Darbishire, 








Manchester, Sept. 15, 1840, 


CHOOL of MEDICINE, PortLanpD-sTREET, 
Giascow.—Dr. M. 8. BUCHANAN, Senior Surgeon to 
the Bove fofirmar. pomber ¢ of the Faculty.c of f Pareans and 
ay CE his W E of 
D YaloLocie CAL & ANATOMY, on WED- 
NESDAY, ith NOV EMBER, at 5 iso his 
COURSE ‘of DEMONSTRATIVE and ‘SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
on_ Thursday, 5th oveuner. atl o'e 

Fee for each Course, 2/. 2s.; for both Courses, 3l. 38.; Per- 
petual, 7/. 7s. 

The Saloon for Practical Aocteng, which is spacious and well 
ventilated, will be m 9 A.M. till 9 p.m., and private 
apartments have ts provined for | a entlemen advanced 
in creased facilities who may wish to avail t +> of the in- 

y afforded for the prosecution of 
Anatomy and Operative S 


urge’ ry. 
lor Dissection of every part of the Body, or for a Com- 
plete § Series of Surgical Operations, including the use of Instra- 
ments, 2. 5s. arate parts of the y in the same proportion. 
Certificates of attendance sa the above fourees of Anatomy, 
as well as those granted by the respective Lecturers on all the 
other branches of Medical Science taught at this School ve 
received by all the pocnean boards in the — an 
those of the Army, Navy, Hon. E. 1. Compan 
N.B. Students of Me iine ought well to Temark the state of 
two nash important branches of education at Glasgow, viz. 
tof, Anatoms and 2nd, Hospital Instruction. 
teriai for the first is far more abundant, and the price 
tome Poh in Glasgow, than any where else, with the excep- 
tion of Pari: 
= Rozel Infirmary fee is 7/. 7s., which entitles Pupils to 
aes ring two years, and also includes two full Courses 
of Clinical Medicine and Su: 
e number of patients d 





sity in in the wards is 450; the number 

yearly treated upwards of the number of surgical 
operations average annually iso.” Forty-eight Dressers are 

~w peoceue to the surgical wards, without any additional 
rtem are regularly performed in 

presence “of the iver and there isa ays = mg ps ere upwards 

of 7000 diseas: poor annually 7. vice, to which the 











T. GEORGE'S Soar al MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—Session 1840-41. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be delivered in 
this School, commen OCTOBE 
THEORY and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. -Dr. Macleod and Dr. 


BORY an 

TH pone GN of SURGERY..Mr. Caesar Hawkins 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. -Dr. Seymour, Dr. Macleod, and Dr. 
cLiNitiin SURGERY..Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Babington, and 


MATERIA MEDICA. -Dr. Mecieod and Dr. Nairne. 
MIDWIFERY.. Robert 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE..Dr. Nairne, and Mr. C. Z, 
BoTant i a = Middle Temple. 

ap + f pad PHYSIOLOGY. -Mr. Tatum and Mr. Henry 


Jam 

DESCRIPTIVE # ANATOMY with DISSECTIONS..Mr. H. J. 
Johnson and Mr. Henry Charles Johnson. 

CHEMISTRY, at the Henry t Institution..Mr. Brande and Mr. 


Parada 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, Bart. will deliver a Course of Lec- 
tures illustrative of some im ortant yas of SURGERY. 

nook yt eg ay Sy the Opening of the 

ool for the a, 1840-41, will be delivered by 

Me fr Babiegten. i in the Theatre of the Hospital, on Th baseday, 
October |, at 1 o'clock p.m 

me be Apatom! mical Lectures are delivered in the Anatomical 
ae a Sener. 


g ~~ particulars a uses may be obtained by ap- 
ying to tothe | Porter of the Heap its . a eel. ofthe Hospital 
or at the A: in Kinnerton-street, 

a] 


Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazi 





Suh 





ser the Stamped 
, Paris,or at the Athenzum Omea For counts 
(JAMES HOLMES, Toor’ 8 COURT, 


CICHOOL of ANATOMY and MEDICINE 
adjoining St. George's Hospital, 1840.—LECTURES will 
ae given during the ensuing Season, commencing OCTOBER Ist, 


ANATOMY, PRVSIOLOSY, and SURGICAL ANATOMY.. 


ai Mr. Lan 
Pesyrical, ANATOMY, with Demonstrations..by Mr. 
The PRING IPLES and PRACTICE of MEDICINE..by Dr. 
Sigmond and Dr. Fitzherbert 
Taq’ RINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY..by Mr. 
ane an 
MIDS Pe and the ‘DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 


MATERIA ‘MeDICA an and THERAPEUTICS..by Dr. Sigmond. 
CHEMISTRY. Balm 
MEDICAL JU SRISPRUDENCE... by Mr. Hutchins and Mr. 


A 
BOTANY during the Summer Sessio' 
General Fee to the whole of the Courses Forty Guineas, balf 
of which ma Ly id on the entrance of Pupils, and the re- 
mainiog be hal e commencement of the second division of 


Further particulars may be obtained at the Thgetoa, 1, 
Grosvenor-place; or at the residences of the Lecturers 


EEDS SCHOOL of MEDICINE. — The 
TENTH SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 


October 1, 1840. 

N OF LEC LECTURES, 

ANATOMY, PHY: sioLOGy, and PATHOLOGY..by Mr. T. P. 
Teale, F.L.S., Mr. Garlick, and Mr. Nunneley. Five days 
in the week at Twelve o'clock. 

The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at, Twelve. 


ANAT lOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS..by Mr. Price and Mr. 
a son. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Priday, at Ten 





The First Demonstration, Friday, October 2, at Ten a. tte 


PRINCIPL, ES and PRACTICE of SURGERY..by Mr. *wM. 
Hey. secede and Thursday, at Seven p.m., and Saturday, 


at A.M. 
The introductory Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at Seven p.m. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS..by Dr. 
onday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and pe ha 
The Pg Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at Four p.m. 
CHEMISTRY. 





Mr. Morley and 5 West. Monday, Tues- 
day, Wetnene ay, and ¢, Thursday, t Bight p 
The Introductory Lecture, Thu y, October in at Eight p.m, 


PRINCIPLES ond PRACTICE 0 of PHYSIC..by Dr. Hunter. 
onday,Tu nesday, an ursday, at Three p.m. 
e Introductory Lectare, Thursday, October |, at Three p.m. 


MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
~—= r. Smith. ily at Seven a.m 
The ntrodectory Lecture, Friday, October 2, at Seven a.m. 


FORENSIC yeprgus. -by Dr. Pyemont Smith. 
he Summer Months. 


BOTANY..by Mr. Denny. In the Summer Months. 


CLINICAL LSgToREs wil be ioce at the Infirmary: 
MEDICAL CASES..by Dr. H 
On te CASES..by Mr. Smith, ;Mr. Wm. Hey, and Mr. 


Certificates of Attendance on the above Lectures, will confer 
the same Qualification = Examination as Certificates from the 


Ma\Maseum of Pathology and © ym parati 

useum of Patho ‘and Com ve Anatomy, al: 
Materia Medica, and a Medical rary are attached to the E 
School, for the Use of Students. 


Application for tickets may be made to Mr. Garlick, 21, Park« 
row. 


ore SCHOOL, established upwards of 80 


years, combines ee a nee, to be surpassed: 

spacious mansion, gardens, play- ynasia, bath, Coe 
afford every facility for healthfu — ation and ex ai 
whilst the vicinity of syecmnem, Forest Hill, and other de! 
ful and salubrious southern bordering of the pletrepelis, in 
to more extensive omforts have 
ever met with eogrera’ and the distinction that has atte: 
the gentlemen ucated at this Sc School, is a sure guarantee for 
success in we prosecation of studies for academical, pro 
or mercantile pursu ne constantly spoken, and 
Pupils have access to a carefully-selected libra: ey ~ —Pros: an 




















t & Kerb 190, Oxford- 
Relfe 2 & Fletcher's, 17. Corabill: ; or nford-strect | and M - 
Peckham School, Surrey. 





IMPORTANT TO BREWERS. 
HE Advertiser, after the experience of many 
has discov: 
MEANS of of PREVENTING ACIDITY" in Malt ifavols, 


without arti which he is ready to i 
a small vopanenetion. The ‘article brewed on bis tystens is ete 





rate, b ne in a few days, a m 
manufactured — as well —_ the hot summer months es 
in the winter. nstructions will also contain Re syetoun 
Pn a Ta by the Scotch and Burton Ale and 

rewers. References will be given to respectab 2 Brewers 


pay 7 have adopted the 5 a 
r. Hitchcock, 16, Old Bailey, ree <s 


a rs an oo Pp 
alf the usual price. . 
HOMER'S ILIAD, Pies ogee A rye 
Second edition, improved ro, price bw 
he ILIAD ¢ of "HOMER, 


ipplical ation (free) may be made 





on 
at less then 





gerd TATA. 
ieflz from the the Text of Heyne. with copious Enoiisn 


Nora. iltra thology and Antiquities of the 

a oms 

8 an ad Ant ois 68 01 fee eet 
TAM TROLLO 


and Preliminary Observa' 
asters of hts Hosmial. 


Importengs connected we 
& Co.; Hamilton & 
ej and & . 





Perec one of te 


co Whitaker ; 


he Rev. wit 
"; Simpkin & Co. ; B. Fellowes 


















































THE ATHENZUM 








RECHTHEIUM CLUB.—The Committee 
having taken the Mansion in St. James's-square, corner 

of York-street, jately | in he occupation of the Earl of Romney, 
4 the cue USE of this Society, it will be opened for the 
wee of y " em ms soon as it y egeumery iterations are 
completed, of whic e notice wil 
oe x (Signed) OAN E DEAN PAUL. 


_ London, Sept. ith, 1840. 
Nie mu PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





for MUTUAL ASSURANCE of LIVES, ENDOW- 
Suh, one ANNUITIES, a Meneine-lane, King William- 


street, lon, 
Sots Bradbury, Eat. ar Ein 1 ya 
eo an 
William Cash, Esa. & eee Uacas. Bec 
usBington 

oy A ay gg Soun'St, Herbs, Beg 

John Fenben., ~~ Richard Shortridge, Sos 

apeeoh Hargrave Samuel Smith, Esq. 


homas Hodgkin, M. a 


edical 

I.T.C t, M.D. F.L.S. 

papbers whese ose premiums become due ge ist October next, 

are hereby informed that the sope. Cer Ri. within thirty 
days from that time. PH MARSH, Secretary. 


No8ts: of SCOTEAND LIFE ASSURANCE 
as SOMEANT Na Memeeaey Bat pleats 
— ak an aed to pherdee “Capital, One Million, Number 
of Proprietors mearty Oe. One Thousa 


ee. Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 





rT m pt Eon, Viscount ce . Al 
he important a yo of this Company are :—Is ow 
Las tor simple Assurances, and half the Premiums for the 
first five years may remain in arrear, at interest, as a ton 
the Policy.—2nd. A separate class of accumulating assurances, 
to the members of which the gg ge only guarantees the 
sum expre = the rouey. but also the restriction of all 
charges to a proportion, and septennially appropriates 
solely to their benefit the whele profits of their premium fund. 
Uniform Annual Premium for the rest of Life to Assure 1001. on Death. 


AME cveveeeees| 25 wa, 3% | 40 45 50 
£sd|/£ % |\£ &.d/£ dL 5.d.\£ 8 de 
For 100. se.e0.| 118 Of 2 1112 7 2214 63 4 7) 919 11 
For ations} |2 1 5|2 5 8| 231 3} 219 s|310 547 1 

ALEX. EDMOND, Sec, 








T= WESTMINSTER 
aS GENERAL LIFE ee 
ASSOCIATIO 
At the WESTMINSTER on OFFICE, 

Trustees—George boa Bea 2 George Mere — 
Lake T. Flood. Colon iW. "iL. "Mewtick. 
PVE dt Lang phe Stephen Garrard, . 
Lieut.-Col.G.E. Pratt George Hunt, . 
. 8. % . John Hamilton 
Corne Ee Richard Mott, 
William Crake, » . G. Mucklow, 
H. J. Dixon, Esq. W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder, Esq. Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Lake T. te he fe: Beseeee a Esa. 
ward M. oxhell, Esq. 7 Little Esq. 
illiam B. France, p, Esq. 
E. Boscawen Fredentek | Ran White, aie 
low, 
foes Joh Bu Barlow Ea | "Tho omas Edward ard alt Hen 


ee! Ronente Edward 
M.D., 


meioe Charbeed. Bh te i, New 


oWiock riars. 
cine sents Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlin 
Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, — 
F Ans, oF 80 percent. of te total fits, are divided 
our Or 80 per cent. of the total pro ts,are ivided amo 
the Assured, at intervals of & os 
The Profits sespootivesy a lotted may be received by the 
Assured in ¢ money, or by reduction of the Annual = 
mium, or by sdding to th Ln 4 an 
sum. All Persons Assu’ their ty for 1,0001. or u 
wards, have the r rail (after twe Annual payments) of attend- 
pad voting at all General Meetings. 
miums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adonted by a large number - Offices, but ss such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assu W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


ba GeO LOAN FUND, Life Aasaranen, 


on-street. 
-street. 














Deferred Annuity SOCIETY, 26, Corn 
Capital, 500. ee aD aul Mire it ered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. L MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
‘ Hiietsen, M.D. fi Rs Jobn Rawson, 
aren a C ment Tabor, > 
x ingley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Auditers—Dr. 0. G AS; Prof. Wheatstone, F.R. 
Ww eb We Woolbouse, oq . F.RAS. . 


LIFE ASSURANCE.* 


perfect security y holder of a 
capfeal tod accumulating Yoindss ° one moderate i) aye 


he following is one amongst ms man sot Late the advantages 
which belong exclusively to the Assurance and 

Deferred Annuities, originated i viz. so to 
borrow an | fetar, expense, or factehene) Two-thirds of 


Wen ca pon a Policy of rance, 
Te liar 
zs. d. Age. £s. d. | Age. | £2. 4. 
= 33 $ 4 10 11 45 3904 
» 218 8 -—" 442 
B 1 ferred An Le ed by the Soci ingle 
an gacie vely evelo; y the as 
piried "7 ity is made, Bot only to nonwer te some opece 


but to 


in amount the entire sum of e advantages 
heretofore nonly obtained b “ 


the middle and fodustrinns classes 
Dy seograie investments in Savings Banks, Benefit Societies, and 
an 


an! 

A cael ‘yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 

ample return for a life; thus—2/. . per annum (is. a 

week) at 20. will, at 65, give the policy holder the choice o 

annuity for life of Tom iés. #3 ate in cash ; or Policy 

a vost ir 4 ey deposit of Policy, being 
'wo- is at any time lent on lepos ° icy, a 

ind alw, of employment 


r want 
3. ‘Pwortk hinds of all  gapeeaey peterned to sopeeseatalives to 


case of mong pop rn 1Ge 1M of 
- e Report to the Annua nera leeting o' Ppporietors, 
ables, &c., may be gotained at the Office of the 
ill, or at acy 








pectuses, 
London ; 
tel isON CAMROU 


Pros; 

alee 

, GLIst Ss LOPE. THE 
vt 


D, 
omeeek: ea raie Be 
3s. 6d. hou 


BSG i a = : OVIDIT METAM. ‘et  EPIS- 
it and an i 








eee it 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, se OXXXEE | 
will be published NEXT W 
John Murray, 2S Se 





MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. ice 


UBSCRIBERS to Mr. Mitman’s Epition of 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE are recommended to com- 
plete their Copies of the Work, as, after October, it can only be 
sold in Sets. 
John Murray. Albemarie-street. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
This HE EPOR rice 13s. 6d. with Facsimiles and Plates, 
yu REP of ‘the MEETING of the 
RITISH po ae o the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE, pela at Birmingham in 
don : Joh Ware Al Albemarle-street. 
Monday next, price 4 
OHN of PROCIDA, or The Bridals of Messina. 
A Tragedy. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Pasar Moxon, Dover-street. 











t published. price 2 


SOLUTION of a PECULIAR FORM of 
CUBIC EQUATION by Means of» QUADRATIC. 


Private Naval and Military 1 =~ ts 8, Salisbury-place, 
George Bell, University Bookseller, 186, Fleet-street. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
Profusely illustrated on Wood and Steel, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ROD AND :. E GUN. 
I Py WILSON and OAKLEIGH. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Chee oe 


Just published, 18mo. price 2s. 
N EASY GUIDE to the GAME of CHESS; 
in which the manner of playing it is laid down, so as to 
enable apy person te acquire it gihent the aid of a teacher. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
lo t 8vo. price 6s. 
Illustrated with « upwards of 60 Woodcuts, 
HE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN 

GARDE 

By PATRICK NEILL, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. 
Secretary to the ¢ Caledonian’ Horticultural Society. 

“One rf the he beet ern books on Gardening extant. — 


Loudon’s s Mag 
yr rely e Charles Black, Edinburgh ; i Longmen, &Co. Smokin, 
wy & Co., Whittaker & Co., and milton, Adams, & 

‘0 n 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to the Rt. Hon. Lord Holland, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. price 2/. 2s. , cloth, 

1 F of NAP O 


HE LEON. 
y GEORGE MOIR Fie, 
Illustrated with % upper Engravings, from Designs by the 
celebrated Horace Vernet. 
London: Joseph Thomas, |, Finch-lane; sold by Simpkin & Co. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, Second Edition, 
with many Additions, 
CRIPTURE "and GEOLOGY; or, the Rela- 
tion op heowesn the Holy Scriptures and some Parts of Geo- 
logical Science. 
By JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


























Just PATISE Price 10s. royal 8vo. cloth 
TREATISE on the CHRON NOLOGY 4 
PROPHETICAL NUMBERS of the BIBLE, wa 
APPENDIX; proving that the Days of the Creation, in 
Chapter of Genesis, must ranked among the 
Numbers of the Bible, &c. &c. By ~<a CAN MACE OUGs 
Accountant and Teacher, Mauch e 


ste 
Londo W. Smith, 113, Fleet-st rt; Hateh: " 
all Booksellers. x oe a & Sony 
On Monday, the 14th, was published, in small 8vo, . 
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’ youDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1840. 
, REVIEWS 


Arabs in Spain: an Historical Narrative. 
9yvols. Churton. 
the learned Spaniard, Don José Antonio 
we published hie history of Mohammedan 
various attempts have been made both in 
country and abroad, to render the work 
gore accessible or agreeable. Unfortunately, 
the tashk—by no means an easy one—of re- 
the materials, has generally been un- 
en by persons who were either totally 
wquelified, or, when well versed in the gene- 
yl history and antiquities of the Peninsula, 
were, nevertheless, unacquainted with the spe- 
cal learning required for so arduous an under- 
No one, indeed, who has adventured 
the difficult task, seems to have been aware 
tbat Conde’s narrative was but made up of 
detached fragments translated from Arabic 
WS4 in the Escurial, and linked together, with- 
regard to the age or style of the respective 
te een her were taken; io, clan 
to the predilection which the author always ma- 
for the Arabic language and literature, 
he went so far as to alter the names of well- 
known cities and towns according to the Arabic 
ion; that he himself had no fixed 
of orthography, and that, therefore, 
ic proper names are spelt in many dif- 
ferent ways throughout his work; that the 
reduction of Mohammedan into Christian years 
igoften incorrect; and last, not least, that the 
confusion arising from this want of system, and 
the unconnected nature of the materials, was 
increased to a frightful degree by the ignorance 
of those into whose hands the orderless manu- 
of the laborious Spaniard fell by his 
death. This, so far as England is con- 
not all—Conde’s original work is little 
in this country, and M. Marlés, his French 
translator, not content with attempting to explain 
What he did not understand, farther attempted 
tocorrect Conde’s oversights, and thus increased 
the blanders tenfold. Hence it is that the his- 
of the Spanish Arabs is still very imper- 
Serdar in this country—that curiosity, 








cited, and that the benefit which would have 





iy been conferred on general literature by the 
guished of so interesting a work, has been 
tatirely lost through the ignorance or inaccuracy 
tf compilers and translators. The announce- 
L. ment, therefore, of the work before us must 
10; he have been read by many, as by us, with great 
interest, but it turns out on examination to be 
mother of the miserable compilations to which 
ES. we have referred; and we have no hesitation 


in pronouncing it to be one of the crudest and 
Wert, The author is not only ignorant on all 
Points connected with his subject, but did not, 


and could not, understand the authorities from | 


he occasionally assumes to have drawn 








we = 
We object to the very title of the work. The 
ee tame of Arabs qannst praperty be given to the | 
Yarious nations and tribes professing the Moham- 
Medan religion who settled in the Peninsula; 
N ES. we choose so to denominate them because 
me they all came from countries subject to Arabian 
cae 5 lig which case we might as well call 
via name the Kurds, Persians, Turks, and 
nations of Eastern origin who embraced 
INDUS preached by Mohammed. The 
p. d men with whom Térik invaded 


Were all Berbers, with the exception of 
Arabs, whom Misa selected for the 
purpose of teaching the Koran to his 
Tecruits, most of whom, though pre- 





instead of being satisfied, has been merely ex- | 


viously converted to Isldm, still pertinaciously 
adhered to the practices of idolatry; and we 
learn from the Arabian writers that such was 
the impression produced among the poor and 
warlike tribes on the coast of Africa by the news 
of T4rik’s success, that thousands of Berbers 
flocked immediately to his banners, and that 
districts once populous, remained entirely with- 
out inhabitants. Emigration from Africa, in- 
stead of abating, went on increasing in such a 
ratio, that, although Misa invaded Spain with 
eighteen thousand Arabs—although Balj brought 
with him thirty thousand volunteers, chiefly 
drawn from the Arabian tribes of Syria and 
Egypt—although adventurers from all parts 
of the Mohammedan world yearly migrated to 
Spain—according to Ibn Hayyan, a historian 
of the tenth century, four-fifths of the Moham- 
medan population were originally from Berber 
tribes. It is true, that during the first three 
centuries after the invasion, Spain being at first 
a dependency of the Eastern Khalifate, and 
afterwards a separate kingdom ruled by princes 
of the family of Omeyyah, always maintained an 
intimate connexion with the East, a circum- 
stance which proved greatly in favour of Ara- 
bian ascendancy ; and it was natural that the 
Arabs, whose language and literature were pre- 
dominant, and whose superior civilization was 
acknowledged, should form in Spain a sort of 
aristocracy in whose hands were concentrated 
the government and riches of the country. But 
when the Africans overthrew the empire founded 
by Abderrahm4n—an event nearly contemporary 
with the destruction of the Eastern empire by the 
Tartars—the East ceased to supply her annual 
contingent, and the population of Moham- 
medan Spain, decimated by unrelenting and 
destructive wars, was entirely fed by African 
emigration. If, then, we could not, with pro- 
priety, give the name of Arabs to the motley 
tribes who settled in Spain up to the tenth cen- 
tury of our era, it would be manifestly absurd to 
| apply it to the Africans who overthrew their 
| empire, and had well nigh effaced the traces of 
| their civilization. Conde, having entirely over- 
| looked this transition of power from the hands 
of the Saracens (or Eastern people) to those of 
the Maghrebins (or Western people), called the 
Spanish Moslems by the name of “ Arabs,” and 
has thus been the means of widely propagating 
an error, which none of his translators has had 
| the sagacity to detect. 

The author of the work before us begins with 
a formal Introduction, containing general re- 
| marks on the origin of the Eastern nations— 
the primeval centre whence they issued—their 
| religion, and the changes and reforms which it 
| underwent—the emigration of the tribes, &c. 
| This he divides into various chapters, treating in 
| particular of India, Persia, Egypt and the Hte- 
| brews—favouring his readers, without either 
| criticism or discretion, with the contradictory opi- 
nions of Sir William Jones, Dr. Hyde, Richard- 
son, and others ;—exhibiting at every step his 
ignorance on the very subjects he discusses, 
and misquoting, too, the very writers from whom 
he professes to borrow. For instance, he tells 
us, on the authority of Sir William Jones, 
“that the original language of Persia has 
been dimly discovered as a mixture of Chal- 
daic and Sanscrit,” whereas that learned orien- 
talist said distinctly that of the two ancient lan- 
| guages of Persia—the Zend and the Pehlevi— 
, he thought the former bore some resemblance to 
the Sanscrit, and the latter to the Chaldaic. He 
likewise makes that distinguished scholar say, 
that “the word Mahabedian [the author, no 
doubt, means Mahabad,} signifies in Sanscrit 
the division of the people into four tribes, reli- 
| gious, civil, military, and servile,” Of courge 











\of Mohammed Sabaism was the religion of the 


Sir William Jones was not, and could not have 
been, guilty of so gross a blunder. He gives it 
as an opinion merely (in the sixth discourse on 
the Persians) that Mahabad, who, according to 
an old Persian tradition, was the first monarch 
of Ir4n, and of the whole earth, was the same 
with Menu; in proof of which he cites, among 
other points of similarity, the fact that the Per- 
sian monarch, like the Hindd lawgiver, is .re- 
ported to have divided his subjects into four 
orders, to which he assigned names similar to 
those now applied to the four primary classes of 
the Hindis, 

But we shall confine our observations to the 
chapter in which the author treats of the Arabs: 
and therein he tells us, “‘ The ancient language 
of Arabia has not been preserved, but it pro- 
bably differed but little, if at all, from that 
central idiom which distinguished the Chaldean, 
the Phenician, and the Hebrew tribes; and he 
adds in a note, “It appears that the art of 
writing was introduced into Arabia by the line 
of Hamyarite or Homerite princes, who ruled 
in the western division, and over the Koreishites, 
and that this was coeval, or very little prior to 
Mohammed's birth.”” What the writer means by 
“the ancient language of Arabia” is not easy to 
divine ; but it is now a generally received opinion 
among European scholars, that the Arabic, in its 
present grammatical constructioh, bears evident 
traces of having existed many centuries before 
the age of historical record, and without under- 
going any other alterations than those necessarily 
arising from its being spoken by various tribes. 
That the art of writing was not introduced into 
Arabia until the time of Mohammed, is a con- 
jecture so absurd as scarcely to deserve refuta- 
tion. For several centuries before the birth of 
the Mohammedan legislator, the Himyaric cha- 
racters, so called because they were chiefly used 
by the tribe of Himyar, had been known to the 
Arabs. About the beginning of the seventh 
century, however, they were laid aside, and the 
invention of a certain Ibn Marrah, a native of 
Anbar, in the Babylonian Irak, was adopted. 
This character in which the Kor4n was originally 
written, was afterwards improved under the 
appellation of Cufic, and continued in use until 
the appearance, in the tenth century of our era, 
of the Neskhi, the character now used. Again, 
the author continues— 

“In the western part of Arabia was stationed the 
tribe of Koreish, which was from earliest times the 
richest and most civilized sect. Its territofies lay on 
the borders of the Red Sea and the town of Mecca, 
and its Caaba were under its special protection, The 
religion of the Arabians was Sabaism and ped | 
of the powers of nature, and this religion i 
for centuries, till the contending fury of the Christian 
and Jewish converts peopled the cities of the Deser§ 
with devotees, fanatics, and philosophers, who intro- 
duced new creeds, and proposed new modes of wor 
ship to the consideration of the Ishmaelites. At the 
birth of Mohammed, the learned Arabs had partially 
renounced the practice, and privately discarded the 
faith of idolators, The Bible of the Hebrews and 
the Testament of the Christian had already been 
translated into their native tongue, and in the story 
of the Hebrew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to 
discover the fathers of their common race. The 
applauded the birth and promises of Ismael, oven 
the faith and virtue of Abraham, traced his pedigree 
and their own to the creation of the first man, and 
imbibed with equal eredulity the prodigies of the 
holy text, and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish 
Rabbin.” 

In these few lines, again, there are several 
palpable blunders. First, we are informed that 
the tribe of Koreysh, whence the Mohammedan 
legislator sprung, was the richest and most civi- 
lized sect in ali Arabia. Next,—on what autho- 
rity it would be vain to inquire,—that at the birth 
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Arabs. Now, had the author consulted Sale’s 
notes on the Korén, he might have learnt that 
each tribe had its particular worship: that a few 
adored the sun and the firmament; others the 
moon @nd the stars; and the greater part wor- 
shipped the idols; and that although the reli- 

ion of some enlightened Arabs may have been 

abaism—even pure Theism, like that of the 
Romans,—the mass of the population was sunk in 
the grossest idolatry. Had Sabaism, indeed, 
been the prevailing religion of Arabia, Mo- 
hammed would certainly not have met with so 
much opposition in the establishment of his new 
creed, nor would he have thought it necessary 
so bitterly to inveigh against idolatry. 

Equally unfounded, we believe, are the asser- 
tions, that previous to the birth of Mohammed 
any Jew or Christian had tried to introduce a new 
creed, and that the Bible and the New Testament 
had been translated into Arabic. With regard to 
the former assertion, we are not acquainted with 
any writer of authority who is in favour of it; 
and respecting the latter, we can only say that 
neither the numerous enemies of the Moham- 
medan Legislator while he lived, nor the learned 
theologians who, like Marracci, investigated and 
inquired into every act of his life, the better to 
refute his doctrines, have yet been able satisfac- 
torily to prove what our author so dogmatically 
asserts. his an ascertained fact, that Mohammed 
could neither read nor write: that he was assisted 
in his task by Jews and Christians cannot be 
doubted; but such was the impenetrable veil 
which covered all his actions, that we are in 
complete ignorance of the means he used or the 

s he employed to arrive at his knowledge 
of the Jewish Scripture; nor is there historical 
evidence of any portion of the Bible or the New 
Testament having been translated into Arabic 
before his days. 

Throughout the life of Mohammed the author 
exhibits the same ignorance. He calls Abii 
Bekr his uncle, instead of his father-in-law ; 
tells us that Abi Sufy4n (whom he calls Abou 
Sophia) was going from Mecca to Syria with 
merchandise, when he was surprised by Mo- 
hammed in the valley of Bedr, whereas he was 
returning from Syria to Mecca ; again, the author 
speaks of the battle of Barmuc instead of Yar- 
muk; and winds up by informing us “that the 
city of Alexandria was taken in the year Anno 
Dom. 642.’'!! 

His history of Mohammedan Spain begins 
with the accession of the house of Umeyyah to 
the throne of the East, the conquest of Africa by 
fhe Arabg, and the state of the Peninsula under 
the Goths, The account even of these simple 
and hackneyed subjects swarms with blunders 
which no moderately read schoolboy would fall 
into: We are told that it was not till the time 
of the Khalif Muawiyah Ibn Abi Sufy4n that 
Africa was ‘invaded by the Arabs, whereas that 
country had already fom for many years the 
field of Mohammedan conquest. ‘The assertion 
that the Moors—whom he makes a distinet race 
from the Berbers—spoke the same language as 
the followers of the Prophet, is equally absurd, 
since it is well known that from Tripoli to Mo- 
rocco the roving Bedoyin still speaks a language 
having no connexion whatever with the idiom of 
Arabia. But when the author thus mistakes and 
eonfounds facts which are known to eyery reader 
of general history, how can we expect that he 
should be correct in regard to others, which, 
either from the want of authentic sources of in- 


‘formation, or from the confusion occasioned by 


the contradictory statements of the Christian and 
Mohammedan writers, remain still enveloped in 
doubt? -Of this kind is the invasion of Spain by 
the Mosiems of Africa, an event which, together 
with the causes that led to it, have long been 


gud are still, notwithstanding the labours of 





modern critics, wrapt in obscurity, which no 
ordinary writer can hope to clear up. —No ac- 
count of that event by a contemporary Arabian 
writer has been preserved; and as to the Chris- 
tian chroniclers who witnessed it, they enter into 
no details. Owing to this, all modern writers on 
Spanish history have acknowledged the obstacles 
almost insurmountable which lay in the way of 
historical investigation. Our author is the only 
one who seems nowise discouraged or concerned 
by these overawing difficulties; and, regardless 
alike of the researches of historians and of the 
labours of critics, he steers his course right 
onward, with a blind confidence, the result of 
which might easily have been foreseen. There 
is hardly an historical event recorded in his 
volumes which is not in some way open to 
objections. Thus, he makes no distinction be- 
tween Tarif and Tfrik, an error which Conde 
also fell into, but which, had the author con- 
sulted the works of Lembke, D’Audiffret, 
Viardot, St.-Hilaire, Reinaud, and others, he 
would or might have avoided. Tarif Ibn Malik, 
a Berber, and a freedman of Misa Jbn Nosseyr, 
landed first at the ancient Tartesso, which from 
his name was called “ Tarifa,” and after a slight 
incursion into the country, returned to Africa 
victorious and loaded with plunder. It was not 
until a year after, that a regular army was sent 
to Spain under the orders of Tarik Ibn Zey4d, 
also Miisa’s freedman, and Governor of ‘l'an- 
giers, who, in a like manner, gave to the rock of 
Calpe, where he landed, his own name (Jebal- 
Térik). Once in Spain, the Berber general did 
not, as the author. asserts, revisit the shores of 
Africa; but after defeating, in the plains of 
Xerez, the entire forces of the Gothic monarchy, 
penetrated into the country, which he ravaged 
and plundered, until he was ordered to return 
to Damascus, to answer before the Khalif the 
charges preferred against him by his master 
Misa. Again, the author confounds Okbah Ibn 
Al-hejéj As-selali, who was Governor of Spain 
for the Khalif Hish4m in a.v. 734, with Okbah 
Ibn N&fi, the conqueror of Mauritania, who died 
in battle with the Berbers in 682, and also with 
Abderrahm4n Ibn Habib Ibn Okbah, who died 
in Spain many years after, about the year 745. 
He calls Balj Ben Bakr, Abi-l-Khattar Hasim 
Hossein El Buktar, and Ibn Mughith Ben 
Mogueir. Even the names of Misa and Tarik, 
by whom the conquest of Spain was achieved, 
are disfigured, the former into Ben Nogier, the 
latter into Zahad ; Theodomir—the 7admir Ben 
Gobdos of Conde—is changed into Theodoric, 
one of the Gothic kings of Spain, who reigned 
three centuries before ; Euric into Zuricus, and 
Leovigild into Leoviddus. Even the name of 
the hero of Spanish history—Pelayo, was not 
known to our author, who informs us * that his 
birth was uncertain, and that his name is im- 
perfectly known as Pelasgus” ! ! 

We should like to know his authority for assert- 
ing that Wittiza, Roderic’s pred@vessor, died “‘ in 
the agonies of mortal poison”? since all the 
historians of Christian Spain, from Isidoro de 
Beja down to Masdeu, inform us that he died 
in exile, two years after the usurper Roderic 
had deprived him of his throne and of his eyes. 
The affairs of the Asturias, he further tells us, 
“were guided by the double sovereignty of 
Alphonso and his cousin Ramiro.” When? 
Alphonso, who succeeded Fruela (our author 
spells his name Friola), in 925, resigned the 
seeptre into the hands of his brother Ramiro, and 
retired intothe monastery of Sahagun. The fol- 
lowing year, however, he abandoned the cloister, 
and, in order to regain his throne, hastened at 
the head of a considerable force to Leon, where, 
however, he was defeated by Ramiro, again 
consigned to his monastery, and deprived of his 
eyes, according to the Gothie custom. 








We are indebted to the author for the 
and novel information, that the» Mo 
conquerors of Spain had a sort: of: 
government, and that the people used to 
for the purpose of making their own le 
such appears to be the meaning of the follosms 
passage :— ae 

“The great kahn [we suppose khan. is) 
summoned the tribes of Tartary, the i 
in council at Ocad and Mecca, and the J vs 
bled at Toledo, Seville, and Cordova, and ordaing 
laws, and elected or confirmed the soverey 
sentative of the people.” 

But let us proceed with this “ histor) 
rative.” We are told that Ordoiio, 
sole sovereign, fixed his court at Leon. Jems 
not Ordojio who fixed his court in that city in 
his predecessor Garcia, with whom, moreg 
Ordojfio never shared the throne. Again, 
ing of the works of Abderrahman L., the 
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of an independent kingdom in Mo ©-On th 
Spain, (a.p. 755-788,) we are told—* ef Mohe 
the most remarkable still extant, is the hed. wit 
tower built by the celebrated architect 4nd sing 
near Seville; the aqueducts in various BE  dthese 
the mosque of Cordova, and the ‘jee 
Granada.” The author is obviously not Conde, 
that the tower built by Geber within—not agar cial, ¥ 
—Seville, is the same now serving as belfry to pistrust 
the cathedral, and well known to Engli Utoleral 
vellers by its modern name of la Giralde; but Bis frier 
it was not erected, as he asserts, by Abde “the tims 
but by Yuisuf Abi Yakub, Sultén of the he did, 
hades, who lived four centuries Jater; that the 
Alhambra of Granada was not completed w Leandr 
the end of the fourteenth century, that is tosay, an 
nearly six centuries afterwards ! 1 _ 

But it would be a hopeless task to follow the —- Arabic 
writer through the maze of error and contradie — jptoan: 
tion, which he is pleased to call an historical § “The it 


narrative—there is scarcely a page in which one 
or more gross blunders are not to be found, Ip 
proof, however, that his knowledge of geography, 
is on a par with his historical acquirements, we 
may observe, that he speaks of Ronda as “one 
of the most beautiful towns in Upper Algarve” 


LSPs 





—of Aragon, as being a sea-port—talks of the wander: 
plains of Almagreb in Africa; evidently nob sepulch 
aware that Maghreb is an Arabic word, meaning §} words,” 
“the west,” and a “‘ western country,” and that § After 
Africa was, and still is, designated by that name comme! 
—he calls Lusitania Lusitanas ; speaks fre- 
quently of the towns of the Narbonne ; and spells | dn Ap 
Guadelete, Guadalquivir, and Xerez de la Fron- Grea 
tera, Gudaleta, Guadalquiver, and Frontana, Expe 
That the author has, generally, made’ use of » Smit 
the French translation appears to us quite man A Lette 
fest, or he would not have written St. Etienne, _ Expe 
instead of San Estevan; nor Abou, Andalous, _ ders | 
&c. instead of Abt, Andaltis, as in Conde; it We ne 
deed, whenever he has attempted to translate j§ Buxton 
the Spanish work, he has invariably failed. Not @ and its 
being aware, for example, that Goda, in i Were sc 
is an adjective noun, meaning “ Gothic;” and mech hi 
that “la Reyna Goda” means “the Gothie § that “t 


F 





Queen,” and not being able to reconcile the:ae 
counts of those authors who call Roderie’s widow 
Egilona, and make her marry Abdalazia, the 
son of the conqueror Misa, with that of Conde; 
who informs us (vol. i. p. 44), that a Gothic 
princess, supposed to be Roderic’s widow, fell 
into the hands of the Arabian general at the 
taking of Merida, —he suvmises ‘fit was perha 

Goda, and not Egilona, that became the wifed® 
Abdalaziz.” The following is another remark- 
able specimen of translation :—Conde (volo 
p. 112), treating of the division of the lands — 
made during the government of A i 
says that, by order of the Khalif, lands were” 
allotted to the settlers in the following orders” 
To the Arabs called “ Boledi” (ie. inhabitants 
of towns) end to the Egyptians, in the districts 
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pnoba and Beja; to the Bedouin Arabs, 
of Tadmir ; to the people of Hemessa, 
neighbourhood of Seville and Niebla, 
Sidonia and Algesiras fell to the lot of the 
from Palestine, &c., which the author 
lates (vol. ii.p. 10): “ He gave Beledi 
Qssonoba to the Egyptians; Tadmirah or 
‘ to the Arabs of Kahtan ; Seville and its 
: to’the Syrians; and to the African pro- 
a he gave Medonia and Algesiras."" A few 
i after this he confounds the K4di or judge 
ish Alcalde) with the Kaid or governor 
aa fortress (in Spanish Alcayde); and the 
ih or theologian (in Spanish Alfaqui) with 
Fakeer or travelling mendicant of the East ; 
god informs us, that the ¢ecbir, the war-cry of the 
“Brabs, was 2 martial trumpet! But there must 
Jet end even to the exposure of presumptuous 
ce; and with one more flagrant example 
‘shall conclude. 
‘#°0n the death of Almansor, the greatest general 
mmedan Spain, the poets of that nation 
-#ed with each other in extolling his memory 
goa singing his praises; and the verses of one 
- @these were, according to Arabic records, after- 
ved upon his tomb at Medinaceli. 
(Conde, who found these verses in a MS. at the Es- 
‘garial, was so much struck with their beauty, that 
pistrusting his ability to translate them, though 
tolerably good rhymester himself, he requested 
Fond. Moratin, the most eloquent poet of 
Whe time, to put them into Spanish verse, which 
he did, and very ably. Now will it be believed, 
that the author of the work before us turns Don 
Jeandro Hernandez Moratin, the most celebrated 
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8 tosay, and dramatic poet of modern Spain, into a 

eet feos bard of the tenth century! and the 
llow the § Arabic inscription on the tomb of Almansor 
ntradie- §§ iptoan epitaph in Spanish! Here is the passage : 
istorical § The inscription of his valour and exploits was 
lich one —§ the production of a poet of that faith and nation 
nd. In ich, while living, he had nearly extermi- 


i 


gated ;” and this he thus explains in a note,— 
Don Hernandez Moratino, a dramatic writer 
@Spain. The epitaph (the only one of all com- 


pored,) which still exists, is in Spanish ; and the 


is 
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sof the § wandering stranger may still view the Arab's 
tly not spulchre at Medina Al Zelim, with these 
neaning — words,” &c. 
nd that § After this, we may be excused from all further 
it name § comment. 
ks fre § 
d dn Appeal to the Government and People of 
a Fron- § Great Britain, against the Proposed Niger 
ana, Expedition. By Robert Jamieson, Esq. 
use of » Smith, Elder, & Co. 
> mani- Aletier in Reply to Mr. Jamieson on the Niger 
‘tiene, Expedition. By Sir George Stephen. Saun- 
dalous, » ders & Otley. 
de; in- We never dreamt, when reviewing Sir T. F. 
anslate § I ’s volume on the African Slave Trade 
. Not @ and its Remedies (Athen. No. 662), that we 
i Weresowing the seeds of a controversy. Yet 
;” and wich has proved to be the case. Our remark 
Gothie § that“there is no need of Benevolent Associa- 
the ac- fions to teach the British merchant how to seek 
widow gain,” has served Mr. Jamieson for a text, 
fa, the § which, with suitable amplification and illustra- 
Conde; § fon, has been easily swelled into a pamphlet. 
Gothic § du replying to him, Sir G. Stephen has also 
yw, fell opportunity to enter into a vindication 
at the J efthe African Society from our strictures, of the 
erhaps of which he seems to be fully sensible. 
wife § Since the interest felt in the contemplated Ex- 
emark-> § | to the Quorra seems to increase as the 
(vols jf Sime of its departure draws nigh, we shall devote 
+ lands ff little space to the arguments of its opponents 
hattar, 4 and endeavour to ascertain how 
s were § the ce of Justice inclines between the liti- 
deri=> rd i 
bitants § 'Mr. Jamieson who, as a private trader, has 


pout a steam-vessel to navigate the waters 


6 ike 











of the Quorra, complains, respecting the intended 
Expedition :— 

* That although no commercial pursuit will be 
engaged in by Government, yet that merchandise, 
designed to promote the objects of the ‘Society,’ 
may be, and is to be, conveyed up the Niger by such 
Government vessels—vessels equipped, manned, and 
sailed, at the public expense. If I am correct in 
this, my Lord, then isit not apparent that the private 
merchant, who conveys his merchandise to the same 
quarter at his own cost, and especially by so expen- 
sive a means of transport as steam navigation, must 
necessarily retire before such unequal competition,— 
and that thus the Expedition will defeat one of its 
own professed and principal objects, the encourage- 
ment of trade with Africa: while the giving away of 
presents to chiefs, in articles of merchandise, as I 
have every reason to believe is intended, will further 
be injurious to the formation of commerce—as being 
a direct and unfair interference with the trader in 
the same articles—and as establishing a precedent 
which he cannot afford to follow.” 

It was not, he avers, till he had invited, and 
failed to obtain the co-operation of some of those 
individuals who have since become leading 
members of the African Society, that he ven- 
tured to engage single-handed in so hazardous 
an undertaking as the opening of a trade with 
the interior of Africa by means of steam navi- 
gation. The individuals here alluded to showed 
certainly much prudence, in choosing rather to 
make the experiment with the public money 
than with their own. Mr. Jamieson furthermore 
asserts,—and he brings forward, as witnesses, 
four masters of trading vessels to prove the fact, 
—that the slave trade has retired from the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra. Data collected in 1834 
have served Sir T. Buxton and the African So- 
ciety for a representation of the state of that 
coast in 1840. This extinction of the slave trade 
has taken place in connexion with the rise of 
legitimate commerce, respecting the rapid growth 
of which Mr. Jamieson makes the following 
statement :— 

“Tt may be readily ascertained, by reference to 
the Custom-house books of Liverpool, that the im- 
port of Palm Oil from the west coast of Africa, (nine- 
tenths of it being from the Bight of Biafra,) into 
Liverpool alone, in 1836, was 9,783 tons, and in 
1839, 14,126 tons; besides Ivory and other commo- 
dities to a large amount, the quantities and values of 
which are not so easily ascertainable. To say no- 
thing of these last, however, the value of this Oil 
alone is, at the present price of the article, about half 
a million sterling, procured in exchange almost ex- 
clusively for British manufactures; and of this Oil 
three-fourths at least (or to the value of about 
350,000/.) are produced and manufactured on the 
Niger, and shipped from its delta. Such is the legi- 
timate trade of a river, on which the projectors of an 
expedition to it believe and tell us, ‘ none is found :’ 
—a trade which took its rise from the date of the 
abolition of the slave traffic by England, but which 
has thade its principal advancement in the last twenty 
years ; a trade with England, the formation of which 
has not cost Government a shilling, though now giving 
employment to from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of British 
shipping annually, from the port of Liverpool only. 
So much for private enterprise (the soul of British 
commerce) when let alone. From the day it is inter- 
fered with by Government, the progress of trade 
must stop. No private merchant can keep his ground 
in or near a Government-Merchant, or Government- 
Philanthropic-Merchant Settlement, bolstered and 
sustained by the public purse, and by public sub- 
scription: he must withdraw. The men who are 
really traders, who are competent to the well-con- 
ducting of business, go away ; the zeal and activity of 
private interest are lost; competition ceases; and 
the native finds it of no use to raise and prepare the 
productions of the soil for which he cannot find a 
remunerating price or a market.” 

These concluding remarks are not to be gain- 
said. The trader has a vested right in the sphere 
of his speculations. He is entitled to be secured 
from vexatious intermeddling and overpowering 


competition on the part of Government. The 
permanence of his operations depends on his 
profit, for seeking which he is liable to no re- 
proach; nay, rather, that passion for gain, which 
gives rise to commerce, and with it to civiliza- 
tion, may claim our honest sympathy. Mr. 
Jamieson speaks openly as a merchant, who 
knows that profit is necessary to keep the ma- 
chine in motion ; and when he affirms that “ he 
must withdraw his vessel from the Quorra if the 
Expedition ascends that river,” it does not appear 
to us that he exposes himself to be confuted by 
derision or by imputations of selfish motives. 
Yet listen to Sir George Stephen :— 

“This is speaking out with a vengeance! Mr, 
Jamieson will withdraw his vessel from the Niger! 
Heaven help us, what will become of us! I sincerely 
hope that your Lordship and ‘ the four powers’ Will 
find a little leisure from affairs in the East, to nego- 
tiate with this Nigritian potentate of Liverpool, for 
opening African navigation in the West! It is 
scarcely worth while, after this exposure of Mr. 
Jamieson’s interested motive, to analyse his reason- 
ing in detail; but as a man, though impelled by 
selfish views, may still be right in his argument, I 
cannot leave him without a closer examination.” 

If our foreign minister were to endanger by 
his negotiations the value of a single freight, 
how would the air resound with lamentations for 
the injured British merchant! But the raw pro- 
jects of the African Society are invested with a 
higher privilege ; they may be prosecuted with a 
scornful disregard of the merchant and his “ in- 
terested motives.” But Sir G. Stephen adds, 
that Mr. Jamieson is ill informed with respect 
to the character of the Society and of the expe- 
dition projected by it. “I never yet heard it 
insinuated,” he says, “ that it had any commer- 
cial object, unless to open the way as a pioneer 
for British vessels can be so considered.” It is 
not easy to understand what is meant by the 
latter half of this sentence; but the following 
words are clear enough :— 

“T speak from authority when I say, and I much 
regret that truth obliges me to say it, that trade is 
not within the scope of the institution; it is empha- 
tically disclaimed in the prospectus. I heartily wish 
it had been otherwise, and I still hope that ere long, 
a company will be formed expressly for agricultural 
and commercial enterprise in Africa.” 

Now, if Sir G. Stephen, who has taken an 
active part in the management of the African 
Society, is favourable to the plan of the Society’s 
engaging in trade, he cannot with a good grace 
deny the justness of the insinuation, that, the 
Society has trade in contemplation. Whenever 
he and his party gain the ascendancy, he will, 
no doubt, carry out his plans, and embark in 
what we are bound to call his losing trade, with 
very little regard for those who may figure as his 
competitors with interested views. Mr. Jamie- 
son's statement respecting the decrease of the 
slave trade in the Bights, within the last five 
years, Sir G. Stephen seems to admit in his 
grave moments, while yet he tries to invalidate it 
by sneers. He pleasantly refers to the story of the 
Irish thief, who undertook to call fifty witnesses 
to swear that they never saw him steal; and in- 
timates that the testimony, as to the cessation 
of the slave trade, is of similar character. This 
facetious argument does not appear to us to de- 
serve a serious refutation ; but we cannot help 
remarking, that Sir G. Stephen seems to have 
imbibed more humour than he is conscious of, 
from the pages of the Irish jest book, from which 
he has borrowed so discreetly. The object of 
the expedition he constantly states to be Pioneer- 
ing ; and by this he means pioneering in a Hiber- 
nian sense, or following after. He will not\con- 








sent to turn to the coast of Benguela, where the 
slave trade exists in all its vigour, and where the 


| Society, in amusing itself, might really make 
| some discoveries ; but he insists on pioneering 
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for British vessels,—that is, as he illustrates his 
meaning, treading on the heels of British mer- 
chants. Seven years have elapsed since the 
Quorra was surveyed as far up as Rabba: since 
that time traders have frequented the river, in- 
dustry has sprung up, and the moral improve- 
ment, resulting from legitimate commerce, has 
grown manifest, and now a government expedi- 
tion of three vessels threatens to disturb the 
new order of things and to sweep away disdain- 
fully the intercourse arising from interested mo- 
tives, and all this, for the sake of what Sir G. 
Stephen calls pioneering. He says,— 

“I was assured this morning, by one of the most 
intelligent and distinguished men in the commercial 
world, whose name, were I at liberty to mention it, 
would carry more weight in every circle of the trading 
community, than perhaps any other in the country, 
that he considered the African trade at the present 
moment to be the most prosperous and profitable in 
existence ; and that he had watched for several year 
past the gradual rise to wealth of nearly all connected 
withit. Yet this lucrative field is now almost exclu- 
sively occupied by only six London and Liverpool 
houses. I grudge not these gentlemen their success ; 
I believe it has been hardly earned and well de- 
served ; but why is such an extensive market thus to 
be monopolized by a few ? why should not the public 
follow in a path which experience has already proved 
to be a sure road to wealth? It is expressly for the 
purpose of encouraging, and preparing the way for 
the multitude to enter in, that the African Society 
has been formed.” 


Our readers will readily admit the folly and 
presumptuousness of affecting to pioneer in a 
field so pre-oceupied. But then it is a very 
lucrative field also, and so the African Society 
has been formed for the benevolent purpose of 
teaching the public the road to wealth—a task 
which it may very plausibly execute, so long as 
it fits out its expeditions with public money. 
One important admission is made by Sir G. 
Stephen. “The prospectus of our Society,” he 
says, “is not so explicit as 1 could have wished; 
there were, however, so many difficulties to be 
overcome, so many dangers to be avoided, that 
I must thank, instead of censuring, those who 
— the delicate task of preparing it.” 

ifficulties and dangers! What can be the dif- 
ficulty or danger attending the drawing up of a 
prospectus of a benevolent society, unless it be 
the difficulty of gulling the credulous without 
the danger of offending the sharp-sighted ? This, 
indeed, is a delicate task! But he continues: 
* Still it (the prospectus) is sufficiently specific 
in its definition of our objects, to show that we 
consider ourselves pioneers for every society and 

class, that have in contemplation measures 

for the agricultural, commercial, or moral im- 
_ of the African continent.” Whatever 
gentlemen of the African Society may con- 
sider themselves, there is nothing in their pro- 
spectus that can lead the world to believe that 
they are either well qualified for, or that they 
clearly comprehend the task they have so mo- 
destly undertaken. It is certain that the African 
Society no longer reckons agriculture among its 
objects, because that would ead to colonization : 
it explicitly disavows trade. As to education, 
Sir G. Stephen frankly acknowledges that he 
does not know its views. How it proposes, then, 
to pioneer in all that regards the agriculture, 
commerce, and moral improvement of Africa, is 
more than we can understand. The truth is, that 
every ruling passion of the British public gives 
birth to some society, which fastens and feeds 
on it parasitically, gathering money which it 
repays with speeches; when gratifying the love 
of notoriety under some virtuous plea, it annu- 
ally blazons forth the vast influence it exercises 
on mundane affairs and the planetary system. 
It is an awkward disclosure made by Bir G. 
Stephen, that the African Society has a jealous 





and angry rival in the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society. The public, it seems, does not 
know which of them is the real Simon Pure, and 
is too economical to think of supporting a pair, 
of like name and pretensions. 

Weare glad toseethe British governmenttaking 
direct measures for the exploration and improve- 
ment of the African Continent, and our satisfac- 
tion would be complete if those measures were 
of such a kind as to promise continuation and 
perseverance. We have a deeply-seated con- 
viction that a very moderate sum, judiciously 
expended, would in a short time completely 
open to civilized intercourse that quarter of the 
globe. But the requisite geographical know- 
ledge, the sagacity and penetration in choice of 
instruments, required for such a consummation, 
are less easily found than the thousands sterling 
which they would save to the public. While 
such guidance is wanting, we hope that ministers 
will jealously keep to themselves all the merit 
as well as responsibility of the expeditions issu- 
ing in their name; and that they will not give 
themselves up to the control of any self-impor- 
tant céterie who are pleased to assume the cha- 
racter of pioneers. 





By Mons. Guizot, Member of the 


Washington. 
Translated 


Institute, Ambassador of France. 
by H. Reeve, Esq. Murray. 
Tuts essay was originally prefixed to the French 
edition of the writings of Washington ; and it 
has been translated for the use of those of our 
countrymen who, naturally preferring to peruse 
such writings in their own language, will be 
little likely to consult the voluminous French 
work. The undertaking of the translation must 
have recommended itself on many grounds. The 
interest, or veneration rather, with which the 
memory of Washington is regarded by the good 
of all parties—the importance of the transactions 
in which he was engaged—their bearing on the 
events by which Europe is still so deeply agitated 
—and lastly, the reputation of M. Guizot in his 
double capacity of author and of politician, are 
all reasons for auguring well both of the utility 
and the success of the enterprise. We are 
nevertheless somewhat fearful that the event will 

not justify the anticipation. 

In assigning a reason for this opinion, it might 
perhaps suffice to say, that the work is not 
“amusing”—that it does not abound in those 
anecdotical details which are so peremptorily 
demanded by the English public on all occasions, 
in season and out of season. But this, though 
the truth, would not exactly be the whole truth. 
It is not every book, however excellent its 
matter, that will bear translation. Nations, like 
individuals, have an idiosyncracy of their own; 
and like the good citizens of London, prefer to be 
spoken to by their Recorder, rather than by one 
with whose style of thought and expression they 
are wholly unacquainted. It is not therefore 
sufficient that the mere language of a foreign 
work shall be translatable ; the current of ideas 
should-also be capable of flowing easily in an 
English channel. Now this, we think, is not 
precisely the case in the instance before us. 
There are circumstances both in the nature of 
the composition, and of the school to which the 
author belongs, with which the English reader 
is not prepared tosympathize. The essay itself 
belongs to a species not familiar on this side the 
channel, and approaching very nearly to the 
academic éloge. The éloge consists in a rheto- 
rical summary of doctrines, events, or personal 
peculiarities, and is addressed to an intellectually 
apprehensive assembly, to which these matters are 
known in their detail, and which requires rather 
to be reminded than informed, and with which 
very often the brilliancy of thought is more 





effective than its justice. To the suce 
a composition, even among those to 
particularly addressed, it is not » 
the writer should possess, in a high ; 
the French call esprit, but it must also be dy 
peculiar variety of esprit which is pe } 
the parties who listen: between the 
and the orator there must be a harm 
telligence, not merely as to ideas, but epn& 
poe a of expression ; in all which the, 
nary reader must be more or less deficiens, 
a work of this description, moreover, W 
by no means forms a happy subject, A 
good, as well as great man—severely, 
simple in his character—the interest he 
lies mainly in the gravity of his actions, 
noble elevation of the cause in which he 
Piquant anecdote, racy bons mots, and 
personal or political, are out of the 
and the only means of effect perhaps 
reach of his eulogist, is a clearer perception ¢ 
some recondite truths, hitherto partially 
in the mass of details—some felicitous 
zations, true to their originals, and 
with consequences, which have esca 
thinkers, or have never been so clearly d 
It is, indeed, to this species of excellence thet 
M. Guizot aspires. His work is not a life 
Washington, but a philosophical survey of 
career—a treatise upon American affairs 
his guidance, and is therefore intelligible 
to those who are well acquainted with the tranp 
actions, or at least to those who have the colle» 
tion of his writings under their eye, to consult 
for occasional illustration. ‘ Washington’ way 
written as a peristyle to the corre: 
and when separated from it, its utility to the 
common run of readers is to a certain extent 
deteriorated. —~ 

In no respect is the constitution of the 
lish mind more opposed to that of the 
intellect, than in relation to this very sean 
composition. The Englishman, as we have fre 
quently noticed, is addicted to specialities, and 
turns with a yawn from any work which 
largely in general propositions, or, as he com 
temptuously would call them, in theories, The 
Frenchman, on the contrary, requires that 
thing shall be placed before him in its mot 
universal aspect, and in the form (as it 
of a perfect science. This is a frequent 
of the dislike with which the English have 
regarded the works of the most distinguished 
foreigners. But the matter is still worse with 
the writers of the new school of France, of whom 
M. Guizot may be taken as one of the cbiels 
It is the peculiarity of that school, to push the 
national characteristic much further than its 
predecessors; and its authors, in their ende» 
vours to keep details out of sight, ne 
render their compositions vague and * 
In the best of them, it is no rarity to find 
sounding sentences, of dazzling eloquence, 
on analysis, prove either to contain no 
at all, or to conceal a contradictory, or a fale 
affirmation ; and, where this is not ab 
the case, the general tenor of thought is so ab 
stract, as to require an effort to follow the sen- 
tences, without pausing to construe and to deter 
mine what it is that the author intends. Ia 
this, the influence of Madame de Staél may be 
distinctly traced; and the growing addiction of 
the present generation of French writers to Get 
man metaphysics has materially 
tendency; so that the brillianey an 
clearness of the Coryphai of the eigh cn 5 * 
tury have been superseded, and given tos 5 
solemn sententiousness, admirably to F 
conceal imperfections of thought, and to pusi t 
the uninitiated. Another of the besetting sins 
modern French literature, is a to look DB no 
at objects in ideal and mystical points of view 9 
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for remote, and even fanciful analogies 

to envelope things in a multiplicity of 

We are far from intending, by these 
observations, to imply, that the essay on 

® character of Washington is without much 
te inference and just reflection, or that it 

not well repay the trouble of — It is 
ible for M. Guizot to produce anything 

will not set a reader of intellectual powers 
ing. However infected with the mannerism 

his school, there is still presiding over the 
a powerful and penetrating mind ; and, 
bound down by facts to tangible and this- 
notions, his superiority to the common- 
dealers in history is undisputed. The view 

he has taken of his subject is not, indeed, 
different from that which most educated 

en entertain; but the subject has been 

ently handled to admit of much truthful 
hag In : work of this description, however, 
is enough that the résumé should be faithful 

‘nd concise, that the ideas should be developed 
a an artistical manner—and M. Guizot is a 
rhetorician. In his character of a Doc- 
Fe oj milieu politician, he is also well 
to take an accurate measure of the 

feelings of Washington, who had cer- 
nothing wlfra either in his views or tem- 

t. M. Guizot seems to have entered 
into all that was honourable and conscien- 

in Washington’s nature, and to sympathize 
Peartily with that bias in his education and posi- 
fin, which, while it became the man, unfitted 
Whe statesman for permanently maintaining a 
influence over democratic America. 

S essay is, indeed, a sort of apology for fede- 
im. This is brought strongly into evidence 
where the question between the federals and the 
democrats comes into discussion. In many pas- 
indeed, we fancy that we can discover the 
himself, and could place our finger on the 
Wnternal causes which have attracted him to the 
j How far the moderantism of Wash- 

is applicable to the actual condition of 

; or ie far the doctrinaire theories are, 
‘@are not, a mere veil to cover indifference and 
Weystem of political temporizing, rather than of 
iple, we are not called on to decide. That 
Wutincion was the man of his day, the poli- 
icin best calculated to carry the American re- 
Volution to a successful conclusion, events have 
proved; but, above all, the example he 

of the weight of character, and of the 

of a high-souled integrity in the admi- 


of affairs, is a lesson which cannot too 
ly be inculcated. In this point of view, 


M.Guizot’s suffrage is most valuable. 


is Mr. Reeve's fitness for the task he has 


en, and his capability of infusing into 
translation all the perspicuity of which the 
Mginal is susceptible, the public have a suf- 
mt guarantee in his English version of De 
Foequeville’s volumes. He is pre-eminent 
op the peculiarities of the abel to whic 
‘ authors belong. 
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z ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840. 
Tarr is scarcely one of the numberless aspirants 
t honours of the Muse, who does not come 


. ayowing, inconsistently enough, his belief 


Hat the Muse is without honour in the land,—and 

ting that it should be his ill-fate to be a singer 

age which is no longer that of song. The fact 

et, as every one of these candidates knows, 

his candidateship admits, that poetry is as old 

Hie world, and must live as long—that its echoes 

ide in all things o Be who knows how to wake 
ma 80 as the human heart has feelin 

“fad affections 9 | passions, the cunning master of 

blyre can play upon them—and that he who fails 

maken the inner spirit of the age, however encased, 

B Rot because of the thickness or form of the 

the instrument is, or ever can 





be, out of repair, but because he has no skill in the 
management of it. One generation may, indeed, 
be so much more occupied than another in the dis- 
cussion of material interests, as to have less time for 
the indulgence of the mere luxuries of the imagina- 
tion: but he who has the true spell can touch the 
rod and strike the rock; and the rod will bud and 
the waters will flow, and recognize (be the pre-occu- 
pations of the age what they will) the presence of a 
prophet. 

The voices are many by which poetry speaks. 
The note of the “household bird” is as surely of the 
domain of music as the classic song of the nightingale ; 
and he whose lyre interprets any one of the gentler 
emotions of the spirit, or renders truly one of the 
minor morals of nature, is not less certainly, though 
he be less loftily, a poet, than he who climbs the 
heaven of invention, and translates the fiery language 
of the passions, or whose harp gives back the echoes 
of the tempest, and reveals the oracles of nature in 
her more majestic moods. Bards of the latter class 
are the rare gift of centuries; but minstrels whose 
instruments are tuned to utter the “ low, sweet music 
of humanity,” or catch and repeat some of the many 
pleasant tones by which the natural spirit speaks in 
his thousand haunts, we may fairly expect now and 
then to find, among the crowd who still come forth 
with the harp upon their shoulders. Two are now 
before us, who, in this sense, deserve a word of wel- 
come,—and whose harpings sound musically, amid 
the hurdy-gurdies from whose companionship we have 
beckoned them into the solitude of our Anthology. 


Poems, by T. Westwood,—is a collection, ushered 
in by a modest preface, in which, nevertheless, the 
author honestly avows that he feels some regard for 
his offspring, and submits that such an attachment 
may, even in the case of intellectual offspring, 
“reasonably exist, without, of necessity, allying itself 
to conceit.” We are almost afraid to admit ths 
doctrine, in favour of the bard before us, lest it should 
be taken hold of by some of the hurdy-gurdy players, 
who are probably not a little enamoured of their own 
music. Mr. Westwood will, however, find many 
readers to share in his regard for his Muse, who is a 
very gentle spirit, and has a sweet song. She is a 
haunter of sylvan scenery; and looks into dim nooks 
and through leafy screens,—-and sees many fair and 
fanciful things, only to be seen by a Muse. 


Dew-drops are fairy coin ;—Dost see, my child, 
Yon drooping harebell, with its slender stem 
Glittering so brightly? Yester-eve, be sure, 

A fairy slept within its folded leaves, 

And left, for payment of its night's repose, 
Yon sparkling fret-work on the purple dome 
That shelter’d it. 


We venture to say that the hurdy-gurdy player 
should have seen the harebell, and yet failed to trace 
the presence of the fairy. 

The snowdrop is the herald of the flowers, 

Sent with its small, white flag of truce, to plead 
For its beleaguer'd brethren :—suppliantly 

It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 

Of winds and blustering storms; and having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 

Returns to tell the issue of its errand 

To the expectant host. 


There is fine melody and very graceful fancy in 
the following :— 

I saw a flower in a pathless wood, 

Deep hidden in a mazy labyrinth 

Of rank wild grass, briars, and prickly leaves. 

"Twas a strange donjon for so fair a thing, 

Dreary, and dark, and rude; but as [ gazed 

On its transparent hues and bending grace, 

A golden sunbeam, stealing from a cloud, 

Alit on the green summit of the wood, 

And, lover-like, heeding no obstacles, 

Shot thro’ the clustering foliage and thick shade 

Of interwoven boughs, through tangled brake, 

Briar and branching fern, and tarried not, 

Till, having reach’d its bourn, it smiling lay 

On the white bosom of that lonely flower. 

It was a pleasant sight to see how soon 

The pretty prisoner rais’d its drooping head, 

And gave back smile for smile, and opening wide 

Its leaves, that erst were folded, seem'd to woo 

The shining guest still nearer to its heart— 

It was a pleasant sight, and while I eyed 

Their amorous dalliance, many a gentle thought, 

Arose unsummon'd. Fancy too put forth 

Her wanton spells, and lured me far away, 

A willing wanderer. I scarce can tell 

Whither, so rapid was her sunny flight, 

The merry elfin led; but once, methinks, 

Twining the flow'ret in her rainbow wreath, 

She bore it, follow'd by the golden beam, 
climes, 


To by-gone ages, and to distant 
And called it—Danaé. 





Tenderness and quaintness, and a snatch of melody 
from the older poets, recommend to our readers the 
following— 


Expostulation to Summer on her Premature Departure. 
Summer, queen of beauty, 
Wherefore didst thou leave us? 
Greeting us with sunny smiles, but only to deceive us; 


Scattering all things lovely, 
O’er thy bright dominion, 
Then with shade eclipsing all from thy departing pinion 


Thou hast left thy flowers : 
To dull autamn’s seorning, 
That all tender things doth nip with bitter winds each 
morning. 
See, the rose declineth 
From its crimson hue, 
And the pale convolvolus hath lost its native blue. 


All thy favourite blossoms 
On the earth are lying, 
Ev'n the lily bends its head, low, as if "twere dying. 


And the vine's green clusters, 
That thy care so needed, 
Hang upon their wither’d stems, ungather’d and unheeded. 


What hath won thee from us, 
With thy glowing hours, 
Is it not a pleasant home, this fair land of ours? 


It hath grassy meadows, 
Where thou well might’st wander, 
And green dells and shady woods, if of these thou'rt fonder. 
And clear-flowing waters, 
To reflect thy beauty, 
And merry birds to whom thy praise is an accustom’d duty. 


“ Wherefore didst thou leave us?” 
Sadly asks the maiden, 
Sinentng soft tones no more beneath the boughs scent- 
en. 


“Wherefore didst thou leave us?” 
Cries the child, half weeping— 
Prison'd, while the heavy rains the cold earth are steeping. 


All things, queen of beauty, 
Ask, why thou didst leave us, 
Greeting us with sunny smiles, that did so deceive us? 


Our readers will understand, from all we have said, 
that we are not claiming any very extravagant 
honours for Mr, Westwood. He has a poetical eye, 
a poetical heart, and a musical ear,—gifts that may 
be turned to great account. There is much promise 
about him, if he will rely upon himself, attend to 
the developement of his native powers, and eschew 
imitation. In the following verses there are both 
sweetness and tenderness ; but they want freshness, 
and the models at once suggest themselves to the 
reader of modern poetry. We give them, as at 
once a pleasant quotation and an illustration of our 
meaning :-— 

The Sister’s Farewell. 
I must leave thee soon, dear brother, 
I may not, cannot stay; 
The low sweet voices of the lov'’d 
Are calling me away. 
Their shadowy forms around me flit, 
With angel aspect bright ;— 
They beckon thro’ the gathering gloom 
To a realm of fadeless light. 


Thou seest them not, my brother, 
With their radiant gleaming hair, 
And their smiling features, where there rests 
No touch of earthly care. 
Heaven's peace is mirror’d in the depths 
Of their untroubled eyes, 
Their soft tones thrill my inmost soul 
With heaven's own harmonies. 


They call me, yet I fain would view 
Once more the aecustom'd scene,— 
The waving woods, the old church spire, 
The happy village green— 

Alas! my sight is very dim, 
I scarce can see them now, 

But I hear the merry children laugh 
Beneath the forest bough? 


I hear the skylark singing, too, 
So joyously on high, 

And the rose’s and the violet’s scent 
Come floating sweetly by ;— 

A year ago, I should have wept 
To die at such a time, 

When the sun is on the laughing earth, 
In summer's golden prime. 


But now this woman's heart is bow'd, 
This woman's frame is weak, 
The light has left my glazing eye, 
Health’s mantling flush my cheek ; 
All faded are the once bright hopes 
That life's young morning blest— 
Each dream hath fled, each joy grown dim— 
My spirit longs for rest! 


Farewell, farewell, my brother! 
I feel my fluttering breath 

Grow fainter, and my brow is wet 
With the damp, cold mists of death. 
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I see thee not, I only feel 
ine arms around me thrown— 
Farewell! they call me to a land 
Where grief nor pain is known. 

That the author can think for himself, and give 
fine expression to his thought, let the following son- 
net stand for proof. We should scarcely be just to 
Mr. Westwood if we omitted it :— 

Life and Eternity. 

Life is the veil that hides eternity.— 

Youth strives in vain to pierce it, but the eye 

Of age may catch, thro’ chinks which Time has worn, 

Faint glimpses of that awful world beyond 

Which Death at last reveals. Thus, life may be 

Compared to a tree’s foliage: in its prime, 

A mass of dark, impenetrable shade, 

It veils the distant view; but, day by day, 

As Autumn's breath is felt, the falling leaves, 

Opening a passage for the doubtful light, 

Exhibit to the gazer more and more 

Of that which lies beyond,—till Winter comes, 

And, thro’ the skeleton branches, we behold 

e clear blue vault of day! 

With an epigram from the French of Piron, which 
may amuse our readers, we must take leave of Mr. 
Westwood,_-whom, however, we confidently expect 
to meet again :— 

Greece, so famed in history’s pages, 
Founder of a thousand schools, 

Ne’er produced but seven sages—. 
Judge the number of its fools! 

The Hope of the World, and other Poems, by 
Charles Mackay.—Our readers have lately accom- 
panied Mr. Mackay in pleasant rambles along the 
banks of some of those tributary streams, of whose 
silver threads are woven the broad and magnificent 
tissue of the River Thames; and we have now to 
introduce to them a volume of poems, from the same 
pen, which proves that, if the paths along which he 
leads were less agreeable than they are, he might 
still beguile his wayfaring companions with a plea- 
sant song,—and that he has an eye for detecting 
many a beautiful presence in the haunted dells 
through which he wanders. He who should follow 
a guide of Mr. Mackay’s stamp, through the glades 
of Windsor Forest, for example, might reckon upon 
getting a glimpse of the fairies—the British Associa- 
tion notwithstanding ; and even the sudden appari- 
tion of a wood, or river, nymph might not be too much 
to expect, in some moment of mood “ high fantasti- 
cal,” born of the whispering waters and over-arching 
boughs. Here is a description of one of the author's 
accustomed companions, whom it would be a privi- 
lege to know—and to whom he would be not unlikely 
to introduce the friend who should fare forth with 
him :— 

The Wood Nymph. 
Far from bustle, strife and care, 
"Mong the woods I've woo'd her, 
And to her secluded nook, 
By the margin of a brook, 
And by waters bright and blue, 
Over meadows wet with dew, 
Many a time pursued her: 
And far away in forests lone, 
Listening to the plaintive tone 
Of the windy weather, 
She and I, at midnight's time, 
Have sat and sung together. 
Poor she is in things of earth, 
Poor in worldly treasure, 
But she hath a smile of light, 
And an eye of hazel bright, 
Beaming love and pleasure. 
A forest maid, she loves to dwell 
In her solitary cell, 
Nursing, in her still retreat, 
All the passions mild and sweet ; 
And breathing many a plaintive ditty 
Of hope, and joy, and love, and pity. 
She is a fair and woodland nymph, 
A wild and artless mountain beauty,— 
Whose witching tongue 
Doth lure the young 
From lucre and hard duty.— 
This nymph so poor, and yet so free, 
Who can she be—but Pozsy? 


It is not on the margin of any of the gentle streams 

which feed the Thames,— 
Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
that the poet or his companion would meet with a 
winged vision like that which the former apostro- 
phizes in the following verses; but the reader may 
fancy himself, as the bard has evidently done, on 
some height of Alp or Apennine, watching the flight 
or poising of an eagle :— 
To an Eagle. 


0 fo clea 
To brave the Taped bias, 





In spite of wind and storm to soar 
O’er mount and meadow vast! 

O that I might, like thee, 
O’er Alpine summits fly, 

And travel, unconfined and free, 
The nearest to the sky! 


O that mine eye, like thine, 
Upon the sun might gaze, 
And revel in that living light, 
Undazzled by the blaze! 
O that my rapid flight 
O’er boundless ether driven, 
Might never leave for things of earth 
The brighter ones of heaven! 


Here, when the soul inspired 
Would leave the world behind, 
Forgetting its affinity 
To sorrow and mankind, 
With eye like thine, to scan 
The wonders of its birth, 
Some petty care disturbs its flight, 
And draws it back to earth. 


O for thy cleaving wings! 
O for thy toppling nest ! 

To dwell upon the mountain tops, 
With Nature for my guest: 

Faun’'d by the rushing wind, 
Rejoicing in the blast, 

And soaring in the light of morn 
O’er woods and waters vast! 


The ‘Song of the American Indians at the Graves 
of their Fathers’ is pleasant, for its cadenced melody, 
and as recording a touching superstition and custom 
of a primitive and almost exterminated people; but 
wants the dramatic quality which should convey the 
impression of its being the song that the Indians 
themselves would sing. Graceful description and a 
sense of the beautiful are Mr. Mackay’s best qualities; 
his deficiencies, which are many, arise apparently 
from a too exclusive reliance on these qualities, and 
too little effort at independent thinking. 


American Indians at the Graves of their Fathers. 
Far away from the white man’s smoke, 
In the woods and in silence deep, 
Under the shade of the beech and oak, 
The bones of the heroes sleep. 
And there we go, when the sky is grey, 
We go, and we shed no tears, 
But bend our heads to the earth, and pray 
For the men of many years. 
Lightly we tread o'er the grassy mounds 
Where the ancient fathers rest ; 
They are gone to the happy hunting-grounds, 
They are gone, and they are blest! 
Strong in the battle—fleet in the chase, 
And wise when the old men met; 
Their spirits dwell in the pleasant place, 
But their sons remember yet. 
Our readers may take, as a specimen of the author's 
talent for the moral-satirical,— 
The Two Vultures. 
Two hungry vultures sat on a tree, 
Large and fierce as fierce may be: 
The one was solemn, plump and sleek, 
Black was his heart, though his look was meek ; 
The other a haughtier aspect bore, 
And his greedy beak was red with gore. 


And the haughty bird to the sleek one said, 
*“ Brother, where is thy banquet spread ? 
Say, my brother, I prithee, say, 

Where shall we go and dine to-day? 

Is there no sustenance for thee ? 

Is there a lack of flesh for me?” 


* Dost doubt ?” said the vulture plump and sleek, 
* Fear not, there's plenty for claw and beak ; 
For let us travel west or east, 

We're sure ere long to find a feast : 

Human folly caters for thee, 

And bigotry provides for me. 


“Th ds and th ds of human bones 

Have I picked dry and bare as stones; 

And of warm and reeking human blood 

Thou, my brother, hast drunk a flood; e 

And, let us seek where’er we will, 

We'll find a great abundance still. 

** Why should we fear that we may starve, 

When men themselves our banquets carve? 
, Good providers, I ween, are they, 

And well they feed us night and day; 

Fighting and slaying up and down, 

Whether they live in field or town.” 

Away these bloated vultures flew :— 

I wonder if what they said be true? 

And whether the name of the vulture sleek 

May have been InroLerance, looking so meek ? 

And whether the other, haughtier far, 

But not so cruel at heart, was War? 


To many of our readers, Mr. Mackay is already 
known, through the pages of various periodical pub- 
lications; and some of the poems in the collection 
before us are recovered from those scattered sources. 
These are, however, preceded by a new poem of 
greater length and pretension, belonging to the di- 








dactic class, and entitled ‘ The Hope of the Wa 
The design of this poem is better than its 
ance. Its scheme is much too comprehensive fis: 
limits within which it has been confined ; andinds 

its successful execution, under any form, would 
quire a far more lofty and sustained flight 

can suppose its author equal to, in the p 
velopement of his powers. The theme is one 
might worthily employ “the tongues of 4 
angels.” The purpose is to trace the miseries 

war, and more especially wars in the name of . 
have brought upon mankind ; and the healing wane 
that arose with the new dispensation. 

author has filled up this outline, it is little y 

a skeleton sketch—the dry bones of the subj 

bare catalogue of the leading events in the his 
of the world, without any very novel or 
forcement of the great morals which 

Luckily, the morals lie on the surface, and the mere 
marshalling of those events in sequence , 
them at once and irresistibly. For the bare fat 
presenting the subject, therefore, Mr. Mackay 4 
serves praise ; and to all who offer such 

wish readers, Many will remember that Mrs, 

had, at one time, a somewhat similar Project, 
which the late Mr. Heber furnished her with asket 
As regarded the range of facts over which it Tan, 
sketch was at once minute and comprehensive; 

it is scarcely to be regretted that it remains for 
other hand to fill up,—for Mrs. Hemans had not 
sufficiently philosophic in its habits or trainj 

the due performance of this great task. Mr, 

sees the philosophy of the subject, but has 

far short of its full developement. It is due, hg 
ever, to the excellence of his purpose, that we should 
offer an example of his manner; and, for this pu 
pose, we had marked for selection his account gt 
some of the worst ills that wait on war. The 4 
ing description, however, of the wrong which man 
has, in all time, suffered from his fellow 
bodying that other great evil over which the Chrip 
tian precept was to effect a conquest,—affords a 
more favourable specimen of the author's treatment 
of his subject :— 


Thus hath it been from earth's remotest age. 
Though black the record, history's fearful page 
Hath many blacker; and amid the few 
That cheer the darkness with a brighter hue, 
There still remain the dim red spots that show 
The strong man's injury, the weak man’s woe. 
Egypt of old pursued the arts of peace, 
And wit and learning bless'd the shores of Greece; 
Imperial Rome, amid her ruins hoar, 

Left proofs of greatness never reach’d before ; ? 
But what their triumphs ?—Whose sad hands were they’ 
That piled the pyramids to last for aye? % 
Who raised the walls, who built each mighty gate = 
With which high Thebes girt herself in state? See 
Who rear’d old Babylon’s most gorgeous fanes? 
Who shaped of Luxor the august remains? 
What were the millions, when Athena's name 
For art and learning was the first to fame? 
What were the multitudes when Rome was great? 
What rights had they, or value in the state? 
All slaves and helots!—Slaves were they whose hands 
Uprear’d the-pyramids on Egypt's sands ; 
Slaves built the city with the brazen wall, 
And hundred gates, more marvellous than all; 
Slaves to be lash’d and tortured and resold, 
Or maim’d and murder’d for a fine of gold. 
Helots degraded, scarce esteem'd as man, 
Having no rights, for ever under ban, 
Were half the world when ancient Homer sung, 
And wit and wisdom flow’d from Plato's tongue. 
Slaves were the swarming multitudes of Rome, 
Having no hope, no thought of better doom ;— 
Fetter’d in body and enslaved in mind, 
‘Their mental eye-balls, sear and dark and blind, 
They crawl'd mere brutes, and if they dared 
Were lash’d and tortured until tame again! =¢ 


The two great and important triumphs whichthe 
Christian oe was to achieve, and whichyafter 
the lapse of eighteen centuries, are now, we 

ceeding to their accomplishment,—are the ; 
of human slavery and the extinction of war, O06 
of these two intellectual victories, is dawning @@ — 
‘Hope of the World.’ Despite of all her bigotry, 
and “with all her faults,” Britain, for her leading: 
share in the establishment of these great 4 
is worthy of all her children’s love and ) world’s: 
reverence, We know not that partons from its com- 
mencement, presents any nation, at any one 

in such an attitude of moral, grandeur as thet ¢ ~ 
Britain, on the day when an all but unanimous Pate 
liament, representing an all but unanimous Crys 4 
freely voted twenty millions of the money, which i aa 
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it doled out with such a niggard 

for an object in which no selfish interests were 
purely to dea great moral right, and re- 

a great moral wrong. For that one unalloyed 
she is foremost among the nations ;—and 

i is her debtor, too, for all that she has done 
blish the principle of peace. A fearful debt on 
head, as on the other, she had, indeed, to wipe 
it may be unhesitatingly said, that a more 

nt step has been made towards the happiness 
“gimankind, in the last twenty years, by the European 
/ ition of this one principle, than by any other 
Ba uince the promulgation of that religion itself of 
pts this wisdom is a part. It is an entire 

ion in the politics of the world, all whose ages 

‘god nations till this day have arbitrated with the 
grord. Mr. Mackay’s Muse could scarcely have 
» lected a higher argument. 
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x OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
| | Phe Natural History of South Devon, by J.C. Bel- 
‘Ieny—We have often thought that attempts to 
*y local Natural History ought either to be 
§ only by persons whose entire time is 
and who have directed their attention, not 
featingle branch of the science, but to the general 
in its widest and most philosophical extent ; 
a selection of individuals, each of whom has 
ly studied a particular branch of the sci- 
various local Natural Histories which have 
time to time been published having been lamen- 
deficient in those general considerations which 
knowledge of the Geology, Zoology, Botany, 
gd Meteorology of any given locality could alone 
' The work before us is one of the best of 
works, and contains a great deal of excel- 
Went matter : the dependence of the various tribes of 
a and birds on the peculiar districts of the 
: is satisfactorily treated—the meteorological 
e ef the geological features are traced with 
gmt; but when we mention that one-third of the 
Wak is devoted to the latter, and that Botany, En- 
te , Crustaceology, and Zoophytology are 
2 omitted, it will be at once perceived that the 
"Work is destitute of that comprehensiveness which 
_ webave considered so necessary to a perfect local 
Natural History. We need not insist on the rela- 
yey exist between the Geology and the 
oy of any given place, or between the latter 
the insects, as well as the birds. All these ought 
foform equally prominent subjects of discussion in 
' &work like the present. The Crustacea and Zoo- 
Piytes also of the Devonian coast are especially 
, but these are also omitted—indeed, Col. 
btagu’s valuable papers on the Zoology of the 
of Devonshire, published in the Linnean 
tions, appear to have been quite lost sight of. 
are numerous wood-cuts, containing figures of 
two new species of mice, &c., as well as several 
&, illustrating the Zoology of various districts. 
latural History of Quadrupeds and other Mam- 
Animals, by W.C.L. Martin, F.R.S.— Unlike 
Histories of Messrs. Yarrell & Bell, this 
isintended to illustrate all the species of mam- 
exotic as well as British, and, from the ac- 
ts of Mr. Martin and the ample materials 
disposal in the collections of the Zoological 
and British Museum, we doubt not but that 
fill produce a valuable work. The numbers at 
blished are confined to the Introduction, 
h carefully written, and valuable and 
in a work of such pretensions as the pre- 
Mat, does not offer much matter either for comment 
* text The work, when completed, is intended 
fm four royal octavo volumes, illustrated with 
5 Prards of 1,500 wood engravings. 
fhe Lays of a Lady, by Mrs. Col. Bell.—Here is 
“SM@all volume, containing some hundred and fifty 
os lered trifles.” It is to be regretted, that, 
/ Wm Mrs, Col. Bell resolved on publication, she did 
Peomply with those earnest solicitations which, 
were made to her, to publish on the con- 
here the prejudice in her favour of the 
Many talented literary men” whom she men- 
of her muse, might have been of 
We cannot promise her the gratitude of her 
n for the preference which she has be- 
them, t Mrs. Col. Bell does not 
gain or pelf,” as she is careful to state, 
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forms no reason for extending towards her that in- 
dulgence which she nevertheless solicits,—but that 
her lays are the * Lays ofa Lady’ docs. The most 
unkind thing which we, as critics, could do, would 
be to give a specimen of her poetry—and the kindest 
answer which we can make to her appeal, is to say 
no more about it. 

Belfagor : a Tale.—This is a versified translation 
of Macchiavelli’s well-known prose tale. The trans- 
lator’s estimate of his performance, as compared 
with that of Macchiavelli, is, that the Italian's story 
is a diamond, but in the rough, and that his own, of 
course, is a diamond with the polish given. In that 
case, we prefer the rough diamond. Indeed, to our 
thinking, the version before us is rather scrubbed than 
polished, and a good deal of the gem has been worn 
away in the process. 








List of New Books.—Tytler’s Elements of General His- 
tory, new edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Scripture and Geology, 
by J. P. Smyth, 2nd edit. fe. #vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Thomas's Life 
of Napoleon, Vol. IL 8vo. 21s. cl.—Burns’s Works, with Life, 
by Cunningham, new edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cl.—The Natu- 
ralist’s Library, Vol. X XIX. “‘ Duncan's Introduction to En- 
tomology,” fc. 6s. c._—A New Home, Who'll Follow? by Mrs. 
Clavers, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Eckerman’s Con- 
versations with Goethe, translated by Fuller, 12mo. 8s. cl. 
—Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, translated by Channing, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. cl.—Browne’s “‘ Erro,” a Poem, 8vo. 
4s. swd.—The Cashmere Shawl, an Eastern Fiction, by Cap- 
tain White, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Liebig’s Organic 
Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture, &c. 8vo. 12s. cl. 
—Castle of Otranto, new edit. with illustrations, fe. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cl.—Rural Scenes, new edit. revised, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cL—Summer Rambles and Winter Amusements, royal 18mo. 
3s. 6d. c_—The Equestrian, a Hand-Book of Horsemanship, 
fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. c_—Martin’s Beok of Sports, new edit. square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, medium 8vo. 
18s. cl., or with plates, 24s. cl.—Stephen’s Practical Treatise 
on the Law of Elections, 2 vols. 12mo. 28s. bds.—Lucas on 
the Cure of Squinting, 8vo. 6s. cl—Ashwell on Diseases of 
Women, Part 1. ‘‘ Functional Diseases,” 8vo. 7s. swd.—Dr. 
Weatherhead on Head-Achs, their Causes, Preventiom and 
Cure, fc. 8vo. 4s. c_—Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches 
in India, royal 8vo. 2s. swd.—Unitarianism Confuted, fc. 5s. 
cl—Faber on Transubstantiation, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—A 
Father's Reasons for Repose, 2nd edit. fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—Rev. 
Dr. Shuttleworth's Three Sermons on Justification, &c. fe. 
3s. bds.—Dean Graves on the Trinity, 8vo. 6s. cl—Dean 
Graves’ Complete Works, with Life, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. 
cl.—Brightwell’s Notes on the Pentateuch, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
—Winer’s Grammar of Greek Idioms, 8vo. 21s. cL—Monk's 
Hippolytus, 5th edit. 8vo. 7s. bds. 





TENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1840. 

Tue General Committee assembled at one o'clock 
in the Faculty Hall, Glasgow College, and the chair 
was taken by the Marquis of Breadalbane, Presi- 
dent Elect. The attendance was less numerous than 
is usual on these occasions, and many who have 
hitherto taken an active part in the government of 
the Society were absent. The Council Table was 
very partially filled. In addition to the officers of 
the Society, there were only the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, Sir J. Robison, Professors Whewell, 
Stevelly, and Forbes, Captain Sabine, and one or two 
others. The Report of the Council was then read 
by Mr. Yates. 

The Council of the British Association for the past 
year authorized the Treasurer to transmit to the 
Local Treasurer at Birmingham the sum of 2501, 
towards defraying the expenses of the meeting in 
that town. Also, in conformity with the practice 
which has hitherto been pursued, they resolved that 
asum not exceeding 300. might be applied in aid 
of the local fund raised in Glasgow, and might be 
appropriated to the purpose of providing and fitting 
up rooms, and to the necessary payments for clerks, 
messengers, printing, &c. 

In consequence of the vigorous prosecution of 
scientific researches by the various Committees ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, and their applications for 
the various sunis placed at their disposal, the Council 
have not been able to augment the permanent funds 
of the Association ; but, on the contrary, they acceded 
to the recommendation of the Treasurer, that the 
trustees should be authorized to sell 5007. of the 3/. 
per cent. consols. standing in their names. 

In the course of their correspondence with the 
Glasgow Secretaries, they received a suggestion, the 
purport of which was to reduce the terms of admis- 
sion. In reply to this suggestion, they determined, 
“ that former annual subscribers, who have ceased to 
be members of the Association by the operation of 





the law respecting arrears, have the option of paying 


. 








their arrears, or of entering again, on payment of the 
admission fee, agreeably to the rule adopted by the 
General Committee at Birmingham ; but that, with 
respect to the reduction of the terms of admission, 
they see no other course but to adhere to that rule.” 

Having received a requisition, signed by five 
members of the Committee of Recommendations, 
directing the attention of the Council to the great 
expense of the recent volumes of the Transactions, 
and to the alleged material alteration in their -cha- , 
racter, and having also received communications on 
the same subject from the President and other 
officers, the Council adopted the five following Reso- 
lutions, viz.— 

1, That, commencing with the Report of the 
meeting to be held in 1840, the publication of the 
volume shall positively take place within four months 
of the date of the meeting to which it shall refer; 
and that those members who have undertaken to fur- 
nish reports to be read at the meeting in 1840 receive 
an early notice of this change in the arrangements, 
that they may prepare their reports accordingly. 

2. That any report which, either from its imper- 
fect state, or from the length of time which its illus- 
tration may require, cannot be got ready for publi- 
cation within four months of the date of the meeting, 
shall stand over, to be included in the succeeding 
volume. 

3. That, with reference to the report of the Bir- 
mingham meeting (now in course of printing), the 
Assistant General Secretary be requested to take 
such steps as may appear to him most suitable to 
hasten the time of its publication as much as possible. 

4. That the forthcoming volume be entitled the 
Report, &c, for 1839, with the omission of the num- 
ber in the series of volumes, and that the same 
course be followed hereafter. 

5. That the number of copies of the forthcoming 
volume to be printed be 750. 

Mr. Owen having appealed to the Council against 
the publication of a report of Mr. Nasmyth’s paper 
‘On the Physiology of the Teeth,’ as communicated 
by Mr. Nasmyth to the Assistant General Secretary, 
for publication in the ‘ Report of the Ninth Meeting 
of the Association, held at Birmingham,’ and Mr, 
Nasmyth having addressed to the Council a letter of 
complaint, on account of the suspension of the publi- 
cation of that report, the Council adopted the three 
following Resolutions— 

1. That the Council approve of the decision of 
Mr. Phillips to suspend the publication of Mr. Na- 
smyth’s paper, pending an appeal to the Council from 
Prof. Owen, relative to the correctness of Mr. Na- 
smyth’s report of that paper. 

2. That it be referred to the President and other 
officers of the Medical Section at Birmingham to de- 
cide whether the report of Mr. Nasmyth’s paper, as 
published in the Atheneum and Literary Gazette, or 
in either of those periodicals, or the report of that 
paper sent by Mr. Nasmyth to Mr. Phillips for 
lication in the ‘ Report of the Ninth Meeting of the 
Association, held at Birmingham,’ is more correct in 
regard to the points under discussion between Prof, 
Owen and Mr. Nasmyth; and that the President of 
the Medical Section be requested to communicate 
the result to the Council at his earliest convenience. 

8. That these Resolutions be communicated to 
Prof. Owen and to Mr. Nasmyth. 

In order to give greater effect to the resolution 
of the General Committee at Birmingham providing 
for a life book subscription of 52, the Council autho- 
rized the Assistant General Secretary to address a 
circular letter to the Members of the Association, 
distinctly explaining the terms on which they may 
now obtain its publications. 

Having been in the habit of presenting the So- 
ciety’s Transactions to a great number of scientific 
societies, and editors of scientific journals, both at 
home and abroad, and thinking it possible that some 
of them might have become inactive or extinct, the 
Council appointed a Committee to revise the list of 
such societies and editors, and also to consider the 
best method of promoting the more extended sale of 
the Transactions. 

In virtue of the authority given to the Council by 
the General Committee at Birmingham, “to apply 
for reports on the present state and recent progress 
of such different branches of science as-may be con- 
sidered likely to promote the general objects of the 
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Association ;” and in consequence of an application 
from Mr. John Edward Gray, one of the Vice Pre- 
sidents of the Section of Zoology and Botany at Bir- 
mingham, stating, that through accidental circum- 
stances a proposal, made by the Committee of that 
Section, that Dr. Daubeny should be requested to 
prepare a report for the next meeting, on the Con- 
nexion between Agriculture and Chemistry, had not 
been sent to the Committee of Recommendations, and 
requesting the Council to apply to Dr. Daubeny to 
prepare that report ; the Council adopted this pro- 

1, and applied to Dr. Daubeny accordingly. 
Prof. Daubeny acceded to this request of the Coun- 
cil, but stated that he would not be able to write 
the report as proposed until the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in the year 1841. 

Mr, Murchison having presented a list of gentlemen 
suitable to be appointed Presidents of the Sections at 
Glasgow, the same was approved by the Council, and 
Mr. Murchison was requested to correspond with the 
gentlemen named, with a view to their being recom- 
mended to the General Committee at its first meeting 
in Glasgow. 

The Treasurer was requested to decline the receipt 
of money from foreigners and Americans, who have 
bond fide come very lately from home, expressly to 
attend this meeting. He was also requested to issue 
red tickets to all the Professors of the University of 
Glasgow, as a mark of respect on the part of the 
Association, and of their sense of obligation for the 
unreserved grant of the use of the College apartments 
during the present meeting. 

The Assistant General Secretary having suggested 
a plan for circulating daily the lists of papers read 
and to be read in the different Sections, the Council, 
approving of the plan, ordered it to be carried into 
effect at the cost of the Association. 

The Treasurer's Report was then read. 

TREASURERS ACCOUNT, 
from 16th August 1839 to the 31st August 1840. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in hand from last year's account .... 
Cc ition from Members at Birmingham and 
12 0 





£ 46013 4 





since oe rc *e o« 512 0 
Bubseriptions .. Ditto .. 1839 1023 1 0 
Ditto .. .. Ditto .. 1840.. 200 
Ditto Arrears Ditto .. 1838 . 1810 
1555 2 0 
Dividend on £5,500 in 3 per cent. 
Consols. toJanuary last .. .. 8210 0 
Ditto £5,000 ditto .. July 75 0 0 
-—— 15710 0 
Received on account of Sale of Reports, viz. 
Ist volume (2nd edition) 1614 0 
2nd ditto .. ee eo 2B 0 
3rd ditto .. ee 1710 0 
4th ditto .. ee oo) £6 83 6 
5th ditto .. ee a. 7 486 
6th ditto .. es + 8 6 0 
7th ditto .. 160 15 0 
M47 0 
Lithographs sold 110 0 
Dublin Report 7 ge na 033 
Compositions for Reports oa 75 0 0 
Gale of £500 3 per cent. Consols. 460 13 6 
£3054 18 1 


Set Matng Seino 
of Meeting at Birming! » per order 

ofthe Council .. ie Fe os 250 0 0 
Disbursements by General and Local Treasurers 103 11 1 
br es to Assistant Secretary, Accountant, and 








erk oe 3 e a Se -- 24710 0 
Grants to Peamnttiaes, ove Scientific Purposes, 
viz. for 
Reduction of Stars in Histoire Céleste£242 10 0 
Ditto .. .. .. Lacaille ee 415 0 
Catalogue of Ditto... és -- 4 00 
Tides’ Discussions at Bristol .. 1838 100 0 0 
Ditto tto ee » ~~ ee 
Subterranean Temperature .. .. 1313 6 
Land and Sea Level .. -- 1838 611 1 
Atmospheric Air oe ve - 61 0 
Action of HotWateronOrganicMatter 7 0 0 
Ditto . andCold Do.onfron 10 0 0 
For. Scien. Memoirs 1838 100 0 0 
Ditto - 1839 1216 
112 1 6 
Working Population 1838 .. .. 100 0 0 
School Statistics .. 1838 .. .. 50 0 0 
Forms of Vessels .. 1838 .. .. 184 7 0 
Meteorol. Observations at Plymouth 40 0 0 
Prof. Whewell’s Anemometer, Do. 10 0 0 
Mr. Osler’s .. Do. .. Do. 3 0 (0 
Meteorological Observations in Scot- 17 6 
land (Hourly) 
‘eet + Do. Reduction of 180 
etical .. Do. (Instruments) 18513 9 
Chemical and Electrical Phenomena 40 0 0 
ereeiets on So eat eee 
to .. «. Lungs&Bronchiea 813 0 
1548 4 4 
Carried forward ~ a F219 5 5 





Brought forward £2149 5 5 
Paid for printing Reports, 7th vol. 447 15 0 
Ditto engraving Ditto .. - 7446 
52119 6 
Printing Lists of Members, &c. .. ° 31 02 
Ditto and Advertising, &c. we ee 20 9 6 
Sundry Sapenese in publishing Reports -- 212 0 
Balance in hands of Bankers 20517 0 
Do. Treasurer & Local Treasurers 103 14 6 
———— 3911 6 


£3054 18 1 
—————— 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION PROPERTY, 3)st Aug. 1840. 
Balance of Cash in hand os Py ee £309 11 6 
£5000 in the 8 per cent. Consols, value say .. 4425 0 0 
Stock of Books .. oe oe oe ee 1160 9 6 

4g a 

The property of the Association was last year 65887. 0s. 4d., 
the reduction having been caused by the heavy amount 
paid for grants. 


The Committee of Recommendations were then 
nominated on a new principle, three or four mem- 
bers being selected from each Section to represent its 
claims. It consists of the Marquis of Northampton, 
Chairman ; the Office Bearers and Trustees of the 
Association, Professors Forbes, Whewell, and Wheat- 
stone, and Mr. Airy, for Section A—Dr. Thomson 
and Profs. Graham and Johnstone, Sect. B.—Mr. 
Lyell, Rev. Dr. Buckland, M. De la Beche, Sect. C. 
—Mr. Greenough, Sub-section C.—Sir W. Jardine, 
Mr. R. Graham, Dr. Fleming, Sect. D._Dr. Watson, 
Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. Buchanan, Sect. E.—Lord Sandon, 
Col. Sykes, Mr. B. Heywood, Sect. F.—Sir J. Robi- 
son, Rev. Dr. Robinson, Mr. Walker, Sect. G._The 
next meeting of the General Committee was fixed for 
Monday the 2Ist, at half-past two, when the time 
and place of meeting next year will be decided on, 
and the office bearers chosen. 


The following noblemen and gentlemen were then 
appointed office-bearers for the present meeting ;— 


Section A.—Mathematics and Physics. 
President—Professor Forbes, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents—J. B. Airy, Esq., F.R.S., Astr. Royal. 

Rev. Professor Whewell, F.R.S. 
J. Thomson, L.L.D. 
Secretaries—Professor Stevelly. 
Arch. Smith, Esq. 
—— Forbes, Esq. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
President—Dr. F. Thomson, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents—Professor F. Graham, F.R.S. 

Professor Johnstone, F.R.S. 
Secretaries—Dr. Clark. 
Professer Playfair. 
Dr. R. D. Thomson. 


Section C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 
President—Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., G.S. 
Vice-Presidents —Rey. W. Buckland, D.D., Pres. G.S. 

James Smith, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. T. De la Beche. 
Secretaries—David Milne, F.G.S. 
H. E. Strickland, Esq. 
— Scholer, Esq. 
Sus-section C.—Physical Geography. 
President—Mr. Greenough. 
Vice-President—Captain Washington. 
Secretary—Mr. Hugh Murray. 


Ssctiox D.—Zvology and Botany. 


Rev. Dr. Fleming. 
P. G. Selby, Esq., F.R.S. 
Secretaries—Robert Ralton, Esq. 
Edward Forbes, Esq. 
— Paterson, Esq. 


Section E.— Medical Science. 
President—James Watson, .» M.D. 
Vice-Presidents—J. Hodgkin, M.D. 

Dr. Andrew Buchanan. 
Dr. John M‘Fariane. 
Dr. Abercrombie. 
Secretarics—Professor Couper. 
Dr. James Brown. 
Professor Reid. 


Section F.—Statistics. 


Ssction G.— Mechanical Science. 
President—8ir J. Robison, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents—The Duke of Argyle. 

Rev. G. Robinson, D.D., F.R.S. 
J. Taylor, Esq., F.R.8. 
J oe F.RS. 


James Thomson, 
James Todd, Esq. 8. 




































ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF & 
THE EIGHTH. 


(Concluded from p. 716.) 

Tue news of the hostile array, and the 
clamation of Aske, at first excited little 
court ; Lord Shrewsbury was, however, sent with 
and the Duke of Norfolk followed, taking with 
only 2,000 men, for, says Wriothesley, “ 
them enow.” Meanwhile, the greater part of 
shire was in arms. The following notice Wag’ 
upon many church doors in Craven ;—it seems 
cult to assign a reason for this wholesale 
deer, except that they were intended to be 
winter provision for the insurgent army, as we 
from other letters that provisions were very 

“ Welbeloved Bretheren in God, we 
Craven desireth and streytly comandeth you’ 
Godds behalf that ye incotynently upon the 
hereof go to the Constable of Gargiie, and shew 
that we Comons of Craven chargs hym to 
every house, oon win [within] his parysh 
at Rylston upon tuisday next, at ix of the clokke § 
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kyll and distroy all the dere that they cane ur arm) 

And that they faile not upon payn of deth and now, a8 1 
of ther goods. B ut loss 
“To the Parysh of Gargiie this bill be mpg tae the 

by the seyd Comons.” é- unguiet 1 
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On Norfolk's arrival at Newark, he seems for 
first time to have obtained correct information 









ee 


the extent of the insurrection, and he thought it by 
visable to enter into a treaty. How he intended fast hast 
keep his promises, the following letter to the Kil barren 
will show ; and further, that he considered hi the effect 
imminent danger :— Loris, it 
“Most humbly I beseche you to take in gode pat 
whatsoever promes I shall make unto the ther and 
(and if any suche I shall by the advice of others tot for ‘ 
make,) for swerly I shall observe no part therof fir make fie 
any respect of that other might call myn of mache 
longer than I and my company with my Lon “ 


quis may be assembled togyder ; thynkyng and fe 
pewyting that none othe nor promes made for 
to serve you myn only Master and Soverayne & 
destayne me, who shall rather be torne in 8 myllion 
of peces than to shew one point of cowardise or i 
truth to your Majestie. Sir, I trust the sendyng ft 
me i$ ment to gode purpose, and if it chaunse me 
myscary, most noble and gracious Master be godé 
my Sonnys and to my poure Doghter. And, Sit,if 
my Lord Steward [Lord Shrewsbury] had not ad 
vansed from Trent unto my comyng, and that then 
I myght have folowed the effect of my letter wryten 
you from Cambridge, these traytors with ease myght 
have been subdued. I pray God that haste tome 
not to much hurte. In haste at Welbeck, xiii 
myles from Doncaster, at xij at nyght. . 
“Your most humble servant, T. Norrout.” 
The foregoing is evidently the letter to which 
Henry alludes, in one printed in the State 
where he remarks—* Then you wrote from W 
al desperately, that ye should esteem no promise 
made to the rebels.” The negociations seem to havé 
been broken off, for a letter of Wriothesley to Crum 
well states, that money was wanted for the army, and 
that he must dispatch at once 20,000 marks for Not 
folk, and for the Duke of Suffolk, who had been 
after; and he directs him to go that very day to the 
Jewel-house in the Tower, and take as much 
as will make up the sum, and cause it to be 
into money immediately. This letter is su 
“In haste, in haste, for thy life,” and it is 
by two others, dated the same evening, urgently re 
iterating the foregoing directions. e 
most probably sent; but, meanwhile, the 
had seized Pontefract Castle, and when the Lancastét 
herald proceeded there with the King’s proclame 
tion, he found Aske sitting in royal state on the 
supported on the one side by the Archbishop | 
York (Lee), and on the cee v Lord 7 . 
pro ls were rejected, and he was c 
Feport the power wad numbers of the rebels tot 
leaders of the King’s army. Henry, ho 
considered that the rising might be put down 
force ; and in a letter, dated the 27th of October, 
which the following refers, he a to 


forward, at the same time assuring ve 
¢ This seems to mean that one person only from erat 4 
arrangement very j 
















house should be sent—an common 
feudal times. 
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either him or his army put in jeopardy “for 
lands and domains we have on that side 
“a passing touch of kindliness, and the 
one we have met with. The following charac- 
letter of Norfolk’s, addressed to the lords of 
Council, seems to have been written immediately 
Duke probably not daring to address the 
Lords, I came to this town this night 


on 
“ 
oe by found the skantest soper I had many 
yan 
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as weary & man as can be, and with continuall 
igatehe and agony of mynd so tamed, that in my life 
was in that case. I have been a bed now iij 
and ij tymes waked in that tyme, the one 
jetters from my Lord of Suffolk, the other from 
Highnes, of the xxvij of this month, the 
Seats wherol shuld be not necessary to answer, 
our affairs being in the trade they now be in. Alas 
' Lords, I have served his highnes many times 
reproche, and now inforced to appoint with 
yebells, my hert is nere brosten, and notwith- 
that in every mannys mowth it is sayde in 
gar armye that I never served his Grace so well as 
w, a8 in dissolving the armye of the enemyes with- 
gut loss of ours, yet fearing how his Majestie shall 
jake the dispeachyng of our bande, I am the most 
jet man of mynde lyving, all others here joyfull, 
Jonly sorrowfull. Alas! that the valiaunt hert of 
Sy a Steward [the Earl of Shrewsbury] wold not 
hym to have tarryed about Trent, but with his 
fit hastyng forwards to bryng us into the most 
jarren countrie of the Realme, wheroff hath insewed 
the effect that I saw long afore woll fall. Good my 
Lords, it was not the feare of the enemys hath caused 
ws to int, but thre other sore poynts, cold wea- 
be and n 









































0 howsing for horse nor man, at the most 
fetfor the vjth part of the army, and no wood to 


other make fiers withall ; honger both for men and horsis 
orof fit @ wiche sort, that of truth I thynke never Inglishe 
rd waw the like; pestilence in the town mervelous 
ond ” fervent, and of suche sorte, that where I and my son 


in a Fryers, ten or twelve houses sore infected 
ij butts length. On Friday, at nyght, the 
wife and ij of his doghters, and one servant, 

in one howse, how many others of the town I 
not, but of souldyors ix ; and if there were lefte 
‘the towne and within five myles one lode of hey 


rolske 


a 


: aa gne lode of oots, pese, or beanys, all the purveyors 
fat ‘By witrewly: what thre poynts these are in an 
not ade Ireporte me to your wisdomes.—_My Lords, 
at then ease we were in when Roger Ratcliff and I 


secretly togyder, I reporte me to you neyther 

tm bothe but with good will wold have been pri- 
tines in Turkey to have had it at the poynt it is 
tow, thogh not as we wold it were, and yet onys 
my Lord, wo we, wo worth the tyme, that my 
Steward went to set forth, for and he had not 
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FOLK.” 
thuld have herd other newys. Fy, fy, upon the 
> which Tent Darcy, the most arrant traytor that ever was 
Li ae Ria yet both his sons trew knyghts: old Sir 
E Constable as ***** as he and all blode trew 
— Be, Fynaly, my good Lords if the Kings Highnes 
Crim t to me to gather the army togyder, it is 
) and possible to be done, and for Goddes sake help 
foo We his Highnes cause not my Lord of Suffolk to 
ul any man to deth unto my commyng, nor openly 





tall the Lord Darcy traytor, and also to stay that 
Me not in his displeasure unto the tyme I may be 
and then judge me accordyng to my deserts. 
at Tuxford, at five in the morning, this 

— Your owne, “T, Norrorg.” 
What answer was returned we know not, but that 
enry was offended with Norfolk's conduct, we have 
ce in a letter of his, without date, published in 
he State in which he says—“ How soone ye 
| toa point with the rebels, how shortly you 
‘Mempon dissolved our armye without doing anye 
- Sploit,” war, however, was now at an end. 
“See Was pardoned in December, and at the same 
#8 proclamation of general pardon was issued ; 
varey was. pardoned soon after, and the insur- 
the winter a close watch seems to have 
4 Aept over the disturbed districts, as is proved 
2) utes taken before the Earl of Derby, ( Athen. 
387). A vigilant eye was also cast on the bor- 
73 and Tunstall, bishop vf Durham, seems to 
S Pwd Wad ely proerens along the Scottish 
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following letter from him, introduces 





the ancient minstrel pleasantly to our notice ; perhaps 
he was of Irish extraction, as his name seems to im- 
port. Of the Sir George Neville, we can obtain no 
information ; he was most probably of the Westmor- 
land family, and true to their ancient political faith, 
he would naturally consider the Tudors as usurpers, 
while even the remotest branch of the Plantagenets 
remained :— 

“ Pleasith it your Grace to undrestond, that this 
last weke Sir George Nevel, knight, whys longe tyme 
was a notorious rebel unto your most deer fadyr, 
whose soul God assoyle, and hath sen that tyme 
continued out of your realme, and not soght for per- 
don off your Grace, dyd arrive hedyr out of Holand, 
where, as I am informyd, he hath been longe season ; 
after whos arrival, such inhabitaunts of this town as 
he oweth money unto for divers chevesaunces hereto- 
fore by hym made with them after they knew of his 
comynge, caused hym to be arrested. After whos 
arreste the Provost of Ayre, oon of the Parliament 
of this town, which for such acquantaunce and longe 
familiarite as was betwyxt hym and me in Italy 
when we were both scolers at Padua, hath had me 
and my felow late home to his howse, and made us 
grete there, dyd sende unto me to move me by way 
of almose and of charjtie, forasmoche as the said 
Sir George was, as he undirstode, a gentilman of 
England, to have giffen hym sumwhat to have helpid 
hym oute of prisone ; to whome I made answer, that 
forasmoche as the said Sir George is a notorious 
rebel unto your Grace, I mervelyd that he myght 
for shame move hyme to be mean for any socour of 
me, or any persons to your Grace belongyng.—After 
I made inquisition to know who dyd move the Pro- 
vost thereto, and I understoode it was oon Hans 
Nagle, a menstrile, which is gretely in the favor of 
the said Provoste, forasmoch asthe said Provost hath 
all manner instruments of musyk in his howse, and 
useth hym familiarly to play on them ; and the said 
Hans is oon of the men in these parties, in whome 
the said Sir George most doth trust, and of whom 
your Grace hath been now late more at large in odyr 
matters by the letters of Sir Thomas Spinel adver- 
tised. Thys I write unto your Grace, to advertise 
the same of the grosse inventions of the said Hans, 
which was so folyshe to thynke to have gotten ony- 
thing of your servaunts here by way of pitie, to the 
soccour of your rebellys. Brefely your Grace shall 
more at large by the letters of Sir Thomas Spinel be 
enformed of other maters wherein the said Hans 
doth medle towchyng odyr persons.” 

From the letters contained in the State Papers, 
the north seems to have been quiet during the winter ; 
but soon after we find James V. of Scotland, who 
had just before married Madalene, a daughter of the 
king of France, requesting permission to return with 
his bride,—probably in consequence of her delicate 
health, (she died in June following,)—through Eng- 
land. This request excited great anxiety in the king 
and his council, They feared his coming, and yet 
dared not risk a war by refusal. Norfolk was sent 
to Yorkshire, which he represents as being very dis- 
turbed ; and Sadleyr was dispatched soon after, ap- 
parently forthe purpose of collecting evidence against 
Aske and Lord Darcy. From what we know of 
Henry’s character, there can be little doubt that the 
peace he had been forced to make with the rebels 
rankled deeply in his mind, and that he eagerly 
sought to be revenged on their leaders. Every slight 
disturbance, therefore, was magnified into importance ; 
and rumours were sedulously propagated, that the 
king did not intend to keep to his promise. Under 
these circumstances, about 8,000 men, early in 
February, attempted to surprise Carlisle. Who was 
their leader, or what were their ultimate aims, cannot 
be clearly ascertained, since almostall our information 
is derived from the Duke of Norfolk's despatches, and 
he evidently had been tutored to make the worst of 
it. Over these unhappy men Norfolk gained an easy 
victory ; and the letter sent to him by the king, 
while he was yet in pursuit of the fugitives, strongly 
exhibits Henry's ferocious character. “ Ye shall cause 
such dredeful execution to be doone upon a goode 
nombre that have offended, as well by hangying them 
uppe on trees, as by the quarteryng them, and set- 
tynge theyr heades and quarters in every town, whych 
we requyre you to do, without pitie or respect ;” and 
at the end he adds, “ you shall, without pitie, cause 
all the monkes and chanons that be in anye wise 








faultie, to be tyed uppe without farther delay or 
ceremonie, to the terrible example of others.” This 
letter was addressed to a willing servant, as the fol- 
lowing answer proves :— 

“ May it please your Magestie to be advertised, 
that after my cummyng to this town on Sundaye 
last, I put such order that over and above those 
rebelles that were taken in the chase, and otherwise 
before myne arryvall here, on tewesdaye, wedenis- 
daye, thursdaye, and fridaye, have come hither to 
me, in effecte the hole nomber of the offendours of 
this last insurrection, as well of Westmoreland as 
Cumberlond and Cokermowthe. All most humblie 
submitting them unto your most high mercy, with 
as humble fasshion as could be devised in all coun- 
tenaunces and gestures ; and if sufficient number of 
roopes myght have been found, would have come 
with the same about their necks, which could not 
be gotten, for they were no fewer than vj thousand, 
owte of whom, by the advise of your counsaille and 
gentlemen of these parts, were chosen as principal] 
offendours of this rebellion lxxiiij, and judged ‘to 
suffer death by the lawe marciall, your banner being 
displayed.—And the saide rebells shalbe put to dethe 
in every towne where they dwelt; and bycause the 
assault was geven to this Citie, here shall suffer xij. 
And as many chaynes of yron as can be made for 
them in this towne and in the cuntry shall be hanged 
in them, and the rest in roopes, Yron is mervaylouse 
scarce to be goten in this cuntrey. Assuryng your 
Majestie that by all the fassions and I could 
devise by the advice of your counsaille, I could trye 
owte no more that were the styrrers of this rebellion, 
save suche as be fledde, and cannot yet be taken, 
notwithstanding that asmoche was done thereyn as 
our wytts myght extende unto, with the helpe of Sir 
Xtopher Dacre, Sir Thomas Wharton, Sir Thomas 
Curwen, Sir John Lawmpley, and many other gen- 
tlemen of these parts. And surely, if I should have 
proceeded by the tryall of xij men, I thinke not the 
fyrst man of these should have suffered; for the 
common saying is here, I came owte for feare of my 
liff, and I cam furthe for feare of losse of goodes, and 
I cam furthe for feare of burnying of my howses and 
destroying of my wife and chylderne ; and a small 
excuse wol be well beleved here, where moche affec- 
tion and pitie of neighbours dothe reigne ; and, Sir, 
tho’ the nomber be nothing so great as their deserts 
doth require to have suffered, yet I think the like 
nomber hath not been herd of, put to execution at 
onetyme. And most humblie beseeching your Highnes 
Sor thys tyme to be content with the same, and to think 
that I have not yet done, for I trust to have more of 
this sort or long unto. And to-morrow I woll towards 
Hexam, as well to suppress the Abbay there, as to 
loke upon Tindale and Ryddesdale, of whom I hyre 
daylie sore complaints. And when I have done with 
the causes of Northumberland, I woll sit uppon the 
execution of offenders of the Bishopriche, and from 
thens into Yorkshire, to begyn agayne there ; so that 
within three weeks or a moneth at the furthest, suche 
nomber shalbe executed that all your subjects shall 
have occasion to be affraid how to offend your Ma- 
jesty hereafter. And as for the houses of religion 
that shall be suppressed, none of your fermours doth 
come to me to be put in possession, save only Sir 
Raynold Carnaby, neyther for Cumberlond, North- 
umberlond, nor the Bishopriche, nor no man to take 
the goodes to your Highnes use, nor no receyvour to 
demand your Majesties rents of them.—aAlso, Sir, I 
have caused the Vicar of Burgh to be taken, who at 
the first insurrection was the most ungracious traytour 
of all these parts, as well in setting farth the Bishop 
of Romes authoritie as in holding against yours ; but 
surely I get no prove that he hath been consenting 
to this last rebellion, but good prove I have that he 
hath of late prayed in the pulpit for the Busshoppe 
of Rome, callyng hym Pope. If your Majesties 
Counsaill shall thinke that to be treason, as I believe 
it is, then, if your Majestie will have hym to be justi. 
fied, it must be by oire determiner [oyer and ter- 
miner], and for that purpose it shall be requisite that 
a sufficient commission be sent hither, and to have 
them named such as be conteigned in this scedule 
which your Highnes shall receive herewith.” 

The Sir Raynold Carnaby here mentioned, was 
one of the boldest of the border leaders. Three years 
before he had conducted a “raid” into for 


the express purpose of seizing “the lorde of Buc- 
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eleugh ;” and though he failed in that object, he 
wasted with fire and sword to the very gates of 
“ Branksome tower.” Such a man was not likely to 
stand in fear of a popular rising; and his border 
habits doubtless made him somewhat unscrupulous 
whether the spoil was wrested from church or lay- 
man, ‘The reader will remark the passage relating 
to the Vicar of Burgh, for it seems to us to go far 
to prove that this new rising was encouraged for the 
express purpose of bringing to execution those whom 
the King had been forced to pardon but three months 
before. The following is an extract of a letter from 
Tunstall, who had been appointed president of the 
commission, dated, from York :— 

“Foure persons were founde giltie of treasone ; 
whereof one is repryed by the Justicis unto youre 
— bee further known, for suche causis as the 

usticis woll shewe youre Grace at theire repayre 
unto your presence ; the other three bee executid, 
whereof oon was a woman that fasted a Black Fast 
to an abhomynable entente againste your Highnes 
and the Duke of Norfolk. We sende herewith the 
examynation of all those that were examyned upon 
that matier, as well bifore us as bifore Thomas 
Ellerker furste, and after him by Sir Rauff Eller, his 
brother: two other persones bee founde also giltie 
of misprision ; oon is William Bukke, the husbande 
of the wife that is repryed, the other a priest, Sir 
Thomas Marshall, for concealment of the said faste ; 
the other two that were executyd were prestis—oon 
for enterpreting prophycies, whereof the examyna- 
tion was sente up before Christmas to your Grace ; 
the other was a priest called Sir John Ainsworth, 
borne in Lancashire, late repayring hidder, who, the 
Sunday before the last assise, came to a churche in 
this towne, to have preched ; and bicause he had no 
licence was forbidden by the curate ; and thereupon, 
because he coude not be suffered to preche, he sette 
uppe his sermon writtene upon the church doore, 
whiche by honest men of the parish was founde there 
nayled, and taken dow, and brought unto us; by 
perusing whereof we founde aboute the myddiste 
thereof muche writtene againste the Acte of the 
establishmente of your Highnes succession ; and in 
the begynnyng, andaftir in divers places, againste your 
.Graces title and supremacy ; and in the ende, many- 
feste and frantike ribaldrye ; whos examinacion with 
this said sermon we sende herewith unto your High- 
nes.—At Duresme, also, five persons were executid 
—oon for treasone, the same preste that my Lord of 
Norfolke at his being here commytted to warde ; 
another for murder, commytted three years paste, 
for which he fledde into Irelond, where he was in 
wagis [hired], and became expert in feat of warre, 
and now of late at his retourne joined himself with 
the Rebellis of Tynedale.” 

The commissioners appear to have become tired at 
length of hanging men in large numbers ; they there- 
fore sent many to London, especially the clergy. 
Meanwhile, Norfolk, anxious to conciliate the King 
after the execution of Aske, made a tour along the 
borders, ostensibly to examine the fortifications, but 
— to communicate to the wardens of the 

ish marches the friendly intentions of the King 
toward their sovereign. Part of a letter of Norfolk 
shows his “ policye” in this respect :— 

“Surely I did not forgeyte to inculke in their 
herts as moche as I might, to shewe to their Maistre 
that in nowise he shold geve so moche confidence to 
his kirke men as he had done in tymes past, who 
had rather have hym entre into warre than to byde 
the dawngier of losing of parte of their lyvings, 
fearing he wold suppresse houses of religion theire ; 
whereunto one of them saide these words—My 
Lorde the King your Soveraigne hath been a good 
season of bringyng his purposes in those matiers to 
passe, and our Maistre is moche younger than he, 
and yet he hathe made somewhat his profight of 
Abbayes, and doubt ye not if he do lyve tenne yeres 
he woll not forgeite the good ensample the King his 
Uncle-hath geven hym, provided alwaies he cannot 
abyde the Lutherianous sects. Whereunto I made 
suche answere in declaring of your Highnes most 
vertuous proceedings against Sacramentaries, Ana- 
baptists, and other Hereticks, that I might well per- 
eeive they thought your Grace proceeded like a noble 
vertuouse Prince, and so they saide. 
uo Finallie, Sir, notwithstandinge that I see no 
lighlihod by none of those mens words to me, nor by 





the report of Lancaster of that he sawe and herde 
in Scotland, but that they intende no warr towards 
your Majestie, yet under correction trust them no 
better than ye shall see occasion to trust Fraunce.” 

“The report of Lancaster” was the last report he 
ever made, for, on his return, he was arrested and 
executed, for having yielded to the rebels the year 
before. It seems not unlikely that the knowledge 
he possessed of Norfolk’s tampering with the insur- 
gents was the cause. That Norfolk was inclined to 
them, seems to have been suspected before; but 
Lord Darcy, who, notwithstanding his late pardon, 
had, like Aske, been put on his trial, boldly accused 
Norfolk, and he, professing his innocence, desired a 
trial by combat: this the King, expressing his disbe- 
lief, refused, but suspicion still attached to him. In 
a letter dated the 9th of May, after thanking the 
King for his “ favourable words,” he continues, in re- 
ference to this charge— 

“T understode that John Freman, beying at sowper 
at Popis house, the said Freman did saye that he 
herd me saye to two or three hundredthe of the 
Rebelles at Doncaster, that it was pitie they were on 
life, so to geve over the Acte of Uses; and after 
souper Pope did cause the said Freman to wrighte 
the same words, and to put gis hande thereunto, and 
also desired others to do the same, who wold not so 
doo. Sir, if I had so done, and said it were pitie I 
were on lyfe, but to prove the same to be untrewe ; 
furst, I am sure I never sawe iij, ii, or } hundreth of 
them together, but nere a myle off witheowte the 
town, nor I never spake with any of them privilie 
nor owte of the hering of all the noble men that 
were of youre Highnes Cownsaille there, save two 
or three tymes with suche as were myne espies, and 
durst not shewe their faces openly, and I doubte not 
all that were there woll testifie they never herde like 
words passe my mowthe. Another cause was, that 
I understonde some false, malitiouse men shold noyse 
that at suche time as I declared to the people myne 
opinions against the Bushoppe of Rome and other 
religiouse men, with other things, to impresse your 
royal authoritie geven by Almightie God, in the 
peoples herts here, and divers other matiers that I 
did declare, I shold have done the same with so 
hevye chere and cowntenaunce, that it might appere 
I spake not as I thought; wherunto for answere to 
your Majestie, God doth know I do not remember 
my countenaunce, but well I am sure all that were 
present woll bere me recorde, that I spake the same 
with no little vehemencie and frankely as ever they 
herd man speke ; and of suche sorte that as they all 
of your Counsaill here saye unto me they wold not 
have believed withoute heryng, that I coulde have 
handled it so well, and that they thinke my words 
did more good than the sermones of anye six 
Bushoppes of your Realme shold have done. Alas! 
Sir, it is pitie that a trewe man, meaning so intierly 
trewlie as I did, shold have been so falsely reported 
and spoken of as Iam. Sure I have not spoken to 
so fewe as xvj or xviij thousand of your subjects in 
one place and others, and I thinke no man of trowthe 
woll bere record with any of those surmisers. And 
Almighty God, from whom nothing is hydde, dothe 
knowe that I spake nothing but that I thought, and 
woll adventure my powre body in defence of all the 
same, where suche false caytiffs wold be lothe to shew 
their faces.” 

But Norfolk was not content with mere protesta- 
tions; he determined to address himself to two of 
the strongest passions of the King—revenge and 
avarice. He, therefore, the following day, dispatched 
a letter, from which we extract the following pas- 
sages :— 

“May it please your Majestie to be advertised 
that yesterday at my being at Yorke was the greatest 
assemblie there of the Gentlemen of this shire. that 
was seen any Sessions this xl yeres, and after I had 
declared them my mynde, caused them to go to 
severall places, and withowte long tracte of tyme, 
they retourned, and fownd the two bills of inditement 
sent from your Highnes Counsaill, Billa vera, with- 
oute puttyng owte or addyng one word. And I 
charged one of the said inquests to inquire of the 
two Monks of the Charterhouse, whom in likewise 
they indited. And then incontinent we proceeded 
to their arraignment, and hathe there judgment, and 
shall on Friday nexte suffer according to their de- 
sertes. Two more wilfull Religiouse men, in maner 





unlerned, I thinke never suffered—the ff 
their doyngs this berer can well shew your oe 
* * If your Hignes pleasure be to have'the owes. 
Brydlington and Jerves [ Jervaux] to be a 
uppon your pleasure knowen theryn, I halle 
diligence ryde thither and accomplishe youg 
mandement. 
thinke moste convenient for dyverse causes 
sholde be at the suppressing, as well bye, 
cuntrees abowt them be popelouse, and thé 
greatlie beloved with the people, and also 
well stored of cataill and other thyngs prof 
woll not come all to light so well if I bea 
I be present. And, Sir, if it be your pleasure tha! 
shall be there, let me have with me Mr, Magnus 
George Lawson, Leonarde Beckewith, and 
man, and I shall appointe with them Unedale ag 
Anthony Rous, treasurer of my house, to 
the lands, and to take inventories of the 
cataill. * * Jerves is right well furnished with! Jeg 
in the coveryng of their houses, but as for 
ton, I think it hathe none like it in your 
Realme, for it hathe a barne covered all wi ' 
the longest,*the widest, and the depest roved 
ever I sawe. I cannot think the lede of-all dy 
house to be so litle worthe as iij or iiij thousand 
pound, and dothe stande nere the sea, yeasilietows 
caryed. * * Finallye, Sir, ifit may stand withyou 
pleasure with diligence to commande me shortleyip 
dispeache the servaunts of suche as be nowe 
London, ye shall the more alleviate your 
unto that tyme ye shall be at no small charge. «And 
if your pleasure be that I shall so dispeache them,] 
beseche your Highness I may knowe your pleasam, 
what I shall geve to every of them, as well servauniy 
as religiouse persones ; and also, Sir, if it shall stond 
with your pleasure, in the Whitsonwek I woll ryds 
to Jerves, to put like order there.” + 
“Suche as be now caste at London” were Adam 
Sedburgh, the abbot of Jervaux, and William Wode, 
the prior of Bridlington. Both of these monasteries 
were ancient and wealthy: Jervaux had, for m 
generations, been under the patronage of the 
of Richmond, and, according to Speed, it was 
at the yearly rental of 4552. 10s. 5d. Bridlington 
was of equal antiquity, and yet wealthier, bem 
valued by Dugdale at 682/. 13s. 9d. The i 
of the superiors, and the forfeiture of two na 
and influential establishments, could not but 
the King. Norfolk seems to have complete a 
ed all suspicions: he continued Lord Lieutenant of 


the North, and in high favour, while the poor Lan 
caster herald, who had acted under his directions, 
and Lord Hussey, and Lord Darcy, although four 
score years of age, were all executed for treason 


This system of terror had its effect. We read ofne 
more popular risings for more than one hundred 
years, and, when the spirit of the nation was again 
aroused to arms, it is curious to remark. the 
change of religious feeling. Still, the political creed 
was unchanged ; and contemplating the rising of 
1536, not in the party light of Fox and Strype, but 
as it appears in the State Papers of this-reign and 
these letters, it will be found, that “ the causedfor 
which Hampden died on the field, and Sidney on the 
scaffold,” was not altogether different from that 
which summoned the rude peasantry of Yorkshireto 
the “ pilgrimage of Grace,” and led Aske, anda hot 
of ecclesiastics, to whom posterity has never done 
justice, to lay down their lives in willing 

The following letters, though they could net be 
woven into our narrative, are worth publishing ~ 

“Your letters, most discomfortable that ever 
came to my hands, commandyng me to send my 
son with as many horsis as I may conveniently for 
tyme furnyshe, and I to tary at home to stay & 
contry. Most gracious Soverayne, have pite of 
poure olde servant, and consider, that sendyng 170: 
my horsis, I am able to do no seryice'neyther in Te 
pressyng your subjects in these parts, not yet = 
to you if I shuld be commanded. | Alas! -Bit, 
every nobleman save I only eyther come 
parson or els go towards your enemys?. shai 
sit still lyk a man of law?, Alas! Sin, my 
nere ded, as wold to God it wer. Most bumble , 
sechyng your high Majeste to take in gode part 
I do wright, which is, that sewerly, onles, I. 


eftsonys fro your Highnes to the contrary, 1 | 


on Tuysday nyght rather set forwards towards your 


And under your high correction’ 2 
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thogh I have not forty horsis with me, then 
-isremayne at home with so moche shame as [ shall 


Master, consyder your folyshe olde 
more halff out of his witt. Scribled in hast 


c10us 


ad d, this. Sondaye, at one at afternone.— 


tgew, and most unhapy Servant, 
ae “TT. Norrotk.” 
is the humble sewte and petition of the 
Norfolk to the Kings Majestie, concernyng 


; If it shall not stande with his Hignes 
7 that the saide Duke shalbe fownder of the 
jhowseywhen it shalbe converted unto a Col- 

his humble desire is, that he may buye the 
ofhis Majestie, and for the same he woll geve 

his. Highnes one thousande pownds of money, 
one hundrethe pownds a yere of londe, lyeng 
his Majesties forest of Whychwode, and near 


Altm, The entent of the saide Duke is, that if it 
gtatide with his Highnes pleasure, that he may 
it, to make a Parish Church of the same, 

nowe dothe lye buryed the bodye of the late 

of Richemonde, the Kings natural sonne, and 

the bodie of the late wife of the saide Duke, the 
Anne [Plantagenet], Awnte to his Highnes, 
yeof the late Duke of Norfolk, Father to the 

aide Duke, and also the bodies of diverse other 
and other auncestors to the saide Duke, and 

dothe entende to lye there hymself, havyng 
made two Tombes, one for the saide Duke of 

le [he died July, 1536], and another for 

wiche have alredy and woll cost hym, or 

they can be fully set uppe and fynished, iiij c pound 


least. 
*Itm, If he may thus have it of his Majestie and 
lis licence so to do, his entent is to make there a 
7 honest Parishe churche, to serve contynewally 
ie God therin, 
: The hole valewe of all londs temporall and 


x 
belongyng to the saide house is zt ix li. 
There is therin the Prior and xiiij Monks, 
the which Prior he must give xl or xxxli. 
t ion at the least, and unto the other xiiij 
cli, at the least. 
i. The saide Duke most humblie’ besechethe 
ie to be his good and gracious Lord con- 
the premises.” 
petition was granted to Norfolk in July 1540. 





Ans OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tar following munificent proposition has been 
iade by Sir C. Lemon, for the permanent establish- 
ent’and endowment of a Mining School in Corn- 
The experimental school referred to has been 

two years conducted at his own expense (more 
1,500.) The proposition is all the more noble 
generous, use Sir C. Lemon has not, we 
any personal interest whatever in mining 


the Lords, Adventurers, Engineers, and all others inter- 
~ ated in Mining and Civil Engineering. 
»—I beg to bring to your recollection the fol- 
ition made by me im October, 1838, with re- 
to. the establishment of a Mining School in this 
;. With a view to ascertain how far there is a real 
such instruction, I will take on myself the ex- 
and responsibility of an experiment for two years, if 
nd, on considering its details, that my plan offers 
able prospect of success: and if at the end of the 
the County should take up the subject, and carry 
tillmy death, I will endow the institution in such 
46 shall @ reasonable hope of its permanence.” 
half of this engagement is now fulfilled; and it is for 
tonsider whether in any instance the instruction 
School is likely to be importantly bene- 
students who have attended it, and to the great 
ats Of 45 es must, however, remind you that 
tion has nm hitherto necessarily wanting in 
without which no edacation can be complete. 
been compelled to make choice between two 
br time. or inferior masters; an interrupted 
of stud , or the loss of the assistance of men capable 
Mpresing the County with the weight of their talents, 
da there should be no risk of perpetuating 
Merity by the exhibition of a low standard of scientific 
| Breese, Lhave preferred to make the sacrifice of time; 
hope that the Value of that sacrifice will be taken into 
sing the proficiency of the stud 
to the remaining part of my engagement,— 
ub > ~ prospective; and the following 
Oo me :— 
College ‘shall be erected at Truro, with an 
it of Professors and Tutors. 
Sor the requisite buildings » sufficient sum 


AS 
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shall be raised by private subscription. I think that 
this sum should be about 5,0002 

3rd.—That for the salaries of the Professors, and for cur- 
rent expenses, a tax of one half farthing in the pound 
sterling of value, shall be levied on all metallic minerals 
throughout the County. The machinery for collecting 
this tax already exists; double the amount being now 
raised from the same source for the maintenance of the 
Vice-Warden’s Court. I propose that the Bill legalising 
this impost should be limited in its operation to 12 
years; after which time other means may be found for 
the payment of the salaries. 

My contribution to this undertaking shall be as follows:— 

1st.—A sufficient site for the Buildings. 

2ndly.—500/. to the Building Fund. 

3rdly.—tI will, as far as Iam able, provide that a sum of 

not less than 10,0002. shall at my death be placed in the 
hands of Trustees, for the use of the College, and should 
this sum ultimately prove insufficient for the purpose 
contemplated, I am willing to mak@rit 20,0002. The 
laws respecting mortmain may prevent my making this 
bequest at the present moment absolute. 

The Mining College being intended for the benefit 
of a population professing different religious opinions, I 
think it best to state at once the principles on which it 
appears to me desirable that religious instruction should be 
conducted in it; and I feel myself especially called upon to 
make this statement now, lest it should be thought hereafter 
that I should have attached conditions to my bequest which 
were not contemplated at the present time. 

That the College shall be essentially a Church of England 
Establishment; the Archdeacon of the District being, ex- 
officio, a Member of the Governing Body, and a Visitor of 
the College. That a knowledge of the Christian Religion 
shall be required of all; but that perfect academical equality 
shall exist amongst the members of the College, of whatever 
religious persuasion they may be. 

at due provision shall be made for the religious instruc- 
tion of those who belong to the established Church in the 
a of that Church, and in conformity with her 
iturgy ; but that Dissenters shall not be compelled to re- 
ceive instruction in any doctrines, or be obliged to attend 
any place of public worship which their Parents or Guar- 
dians shall declare to be objectionable to them ; provided 
always that they do attend some place of public worship, 
and are, by their Parents or Guardians, placed under the 
superintendence of some Minister approved of by them, who 
shall be responsible for their religious instruction, and shall 
certify to the same, as also to their attendance at divine 
worship, to the Governing Body of the College: and that 
such certificate shall stand in the place of personal exami- 
nation. 

Some repugnance, I am well aware, will be found to the 
idea of a tax on the Mines, however temporary. But an 
Establishment, such as is contemplated, cannot prosper 
unless it be maintained by the County, and at some public 
sacrifice: and the willingness to make this sacrifice is the 
test to which I now appeal, in order to determine the value 
and importance which, in the estimation of the County at 
large, belong to the object in view. 

The above scheme for a College at Truro has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
and to the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall; and has re- 
ceived, from both, their sanction and approbation. I have 
it also in my power to state, that Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to signify her consent to the Institution 
proposed, and has kindly expressed her hope, that it may 
prove advantageous to an important class of her subjects in 
this her Duchy. 

It therefore only remains for the County to decide whether 
the advantages in prospect would be too dearly purehased 
by the temporary sacrifice to which I have referred; and 
steps will shortly be taken to obtain its decision as a guide 
for future proceedings. 

I have the honour to Le, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Carclew, September 14, 1840. Cuar.Les Lamon. 





We have from time to time noticed that spirit of 
musical propagandism now abroad, which can hardly 
fail to lead to interesting results. A Frenchwoman 
the star of our English festivals,—the overture of a 
young English academician, Mr. Richards, performed 
at Paris at the Concert Vivienne, ci-devant Musard, 
and performed with success :—to say nothing of Mde, 
Thillon at the Opéra Comique ;—these things ought to 
indicate any times rather than war-times! Across 
the Alps, again, it appears as if Austrian domination 
were introducing into Northern Italy a taste for the 
German school of composition, and for instrumental 
music in general. The brothers Bohrer have been 
giving concerts at Milan: *Les Huguenots,’ we 
are told, is to be represented at La Scala ;—while 
the music of the newest opera, ‘Il Templario,’ by 
Nicolai, on the story of ‘Ivanhoe,’ has been de- 
scribed to us as an excursion beyond the boundaries 
of modern Italian composition, Mrs, A. Shaw has 
been singing very successfully at Turin. At home 
(and more is the pity!) the chances of English per- 
formers uniting so as to produce a National Opera, 
dwindle rather than increase. Do our artists—who 
so ceaselessly raise the cry of “ want of patronage,” 
* unjust preference of foreigners,” and the like,—take 
the right way of asserting their own claims ? 
they, not only by patient technical training, but by 
liberal general cultivation, form themselves into a 
body of lyric actors, to whom there is no denying a 





stage? Are they willing to renounce some portion 
of temporary gain, and all feelings of individual self. 


| importance—(this is a hard condition)—for the pur- 


pose of working out the end they so loudly profess 
to have at heart? These are not questions thrown 
out at random, but suggested by recent complait t 

controversies, rumours and negotiations, om <e sub. 
ject of English’ musicians and English opera ;—ai . 
we prefer thus alluding to the matter to entering the 
interminable mazes of advocacy and attack, and thus 
waste the time, which is always better employed in 
effort than in pleading—in cure than in lamentation. 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new play, ‘ The Bride of 
Messina,’ is to be produced at Covent Garden to-_ 
night; its representation having been hurried, in 
order to anticipate the appearance of a rival rage 
on the same subject, ‘ The Sicilian Vespers,’ by Mr. 
Kenney, at the Surrey Theatre. In explanation of 
the untoward circumstances which have placed two 
veteran dramatists in competition, without either of 
them intending to oppose the other, Mr, Kenney 
has addressed the following letter to the Times, which, 
in justice to both parties, we insert. 

To correct erroneous impressions to my disadvantage, 
relative to the tragedy of * The Sicilian Vespers,’ now an- 
nounced at the Surrey Theatre, and which is on the same 
subject as the play of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, forthcoming 
at Covent Garden, allow me, through your favour, to apprise 
the public that the former has been written by me upwards 
of ten years, and, though twice accepted at theatres royal, 
has been suspended from ci it entirely indep t 
of its merits. In the mean time, a gentleman who had 
been fidentiall quainted with the play, but, as he 
affirms, had forgotten it, suggested the subject to Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles. To mention names is unnecessary, but ta 
state the fact isnot. I have no intention to inculpate others, 
but I do not choose myself to remain under the imputation 
of any such folly as to have willingly embraced a compe- 
tition with Sheridan Knowles on this or any other subject. 
At the same time, I may observe, that when subjects are 
“as plenty as blackberries,” for Knowles especially, wha 
is master of an alchemy to transmute all metals into gala, 
he need not, surely, have been placed in a position to inter. 
cept the fruits of my labours in a case where, I am con- 
vinced, he would more readily have offered his counsel and 
assistance in bringing them to a prosperous issue. This for- 
bearance he could well have afforded to an old brother dra- 
matist, besides that I know him to be sincerely my friend, 
and he need not tell me he has run against me in the dark, 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Davidge, through the me- 
dium of a friend, in the most prompt and liberal manner, 
has placed his theatre at my command, with many flatter- 
ing regrets that I should have been driven on his side of the 
water; but, though the vantage ground is occupied by him 
who unquestionably is best entitled to it, I am stili ina 
neighbourhood where my distinguished competitor has pro- 
duced one of his own dramas; and surely at a theatre where 
he has also acted both in his own plays and those of Shak. 
speare, and of which Mr. Davidge, hy his liberal exertions, 
has so eminently raised the characters I need not blush tq 
have taken refuge. Moving in different hemispheres, the 
world may thus be wide enough for us both; I may escape 
an untimely fate by the shock of contact, and, in any event, 
our contention be as hurtless— 

** As if a brother should a brother cite 
To gentle exerciae and proof of arms.” 
Tam, &c. J. Kenney. 

The three gold medals, offered by the Aca» 
demy of Inscriptions of Paris, for. the three best 
works on National Antiquities, have been awarded 
to M., Jollois, for his ‘Monumens Antiques du d& 
partement de la Seine,’"—to M. Ludovie for 
his ‘ Mémoire sur l‘Origine du feu. Grégeois,—and 
to M. Achille Jubinal, for his ‘ Anciennes Tapis- 
series Historiges..—M. Félix Ravaisson, who was res 
cently despatched on a mission of expleration among 
the libraries of the west, has reported to the Minister 
the existence of a variety of important MSS., hitherto 
unknown or forgotten, in those of Tours, Angers; 
Avranches, Alengon, and Falaise. Amongst these, 
are mentioned an unpublished work by the celebrated 
Scotus,—a Universal History by Julius Florus,..« 
fragment by Guido d’Arezzo, a famous musician of 
the eleventh century,—and a curious formulary of an 
Ordeal by Water, in the same century,—besides 
twenty-four unpublished letters from Voltaire to 
Turgot, and other curious matters.In addition to 
the statues which we mentioned, last week, as in 
course of execution for the Chamber of Peers, the 
Minister of the Interior has given a commission ta 
M. Desbceuf for two allegorical fi the one rex 
presenting Study, and the other Philosophy, to be 
placed in the library. 

The Dutch government has purchased the extensive 
and splendid collections of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Thibetan Antiquities, formed by the celebrated tra- 
veller Siébold, of Leyden, in the course-of his long and 
perilous wanderings, Other governments and indivix 
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duals, it isasserted, (and the Duke of Orleans isnamed 
as one,) have offered much larger sums for these valu- 
able objects; but his patriotism has induced him to 
prefer the less lucrative arrangement, which secures 
them to his native soil. He is now occupied in the 
completion of his great work on Japan ; after which, 
he will proceed to the execution of a commission, 
which he has received from his government, for a 
history of the Dutch Transmarine Provinces. 

Letters from Munich speak of a picture, in the 
Exhibition Galleries of the Society of Arts in that 
city, which has been attracting such an eager and 
constant throng of visitors, that it has been found 
necessary, for its protection, to place it in a separate 
apartment, and surround it by a balustrade. This 
picture,—the work of Heideck, and executed by him 
at Rome,—represents that scene in Victor Hugo's 
romance of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ where Esmeralda 
appears suddenly amidst the orgies of the mendicant 
ruffians, who are on the point of hanging her lover, 
Pheebus de Chateaupers. The picture is about to be 
engraved. 

Accounts have arrived from Italy of a new ascent 
of Mont Blanc, successfully achieved, on the 26th 
and 27th of last month, by a naturalist of Naples, 
Signor Imperiale de Sant-Angelo; who is stated to 
be the first Italian, though only the thirty-fourth tra- 
veller, who has reached the summit of that mountain. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

XEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
a IVITY, at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 

etch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 
“ The 5) tor may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
of the Saviour."—Times. Also, THE CORONATION of 
m Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
Ten till Five. 
I of intended ch . th t time, and 
. uit. ntoded, chanses. the yresent, tae, on 


PP ng only oppor- 
ity for visiters to see all the recent SCIENTIFIC ROVEL- 
TES, which are increasing daily. The Works exceed in number 








hi. 





. @ engines and various at work; amo 
m Hall’s Patent Water Elevator, and the Rotation Railway 
ls ; Green's Balloon and Guide A ; the Mi 





and Chromatic Fire Cloud. The Chordzolian, with two fine 
performers, at 4 o'clock ; the Glass Weaving ; the 120 fine Da- 
oy pes. and many other Works. Experiments and _ 
Exhibition will be closed on the 2nd of October until 

the middle of November, for changes, decoration, and addition. 
——Sme edition of the Catalogue, with fine Illustrations. Ad- 
Br n, Is.—POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 303, REGENT- 
REET. 
_—_— 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 1,.—J. R. Gowen, Esq. in the chair. 

There was an excellent display of fruit ; consisting 
of some splendid pine-apples, peaches, &c. Mr. 
Davis, gardener to Sir Simon Clarke, exhibited a fine 
nay of Russellia juncea, standing between four and 

ve feet in height, with a profusion of dark red 
flowers, a noble Providence pine-apple, weighing 
9tb. 100z., and trays of three varieties of peaches and 
Muscat of Alexandria grapes; Mr. J. Head, of 
Worthing, exhibited specimens of a seedling cherry of 
size (twenty-six weighing half a pound) resem- 
bling the old Morella; it was stated to be a good 
bearer, growing on a wall with a western aspect ; 
from Mr. W. Buck, gardener to the Hon. Fulk G. 
Howard, F.H.S., specimens of the finger or horn 
so called from the oval form of the fruit, 
Grange’s seedling and Tokay grapes, from the latter 
of which the celebrated Tokay wine is made; from Mr. 
R. Buck, of Blackheath, a new species of Amary]lis, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, with rather pretty flowers 
of a delicate light colour, and specimens of the Ahbee 
Grape, a new variety from the Deccan ; from Mr. Par- 
sons, gardener to Augustin George, Esq., five very hand- 
some Ripley Queen pine-apples ; from Mr. J. Rigby, 
of Old Brompton, a new species of Catasetum, with 
pale green flowers; from Mr. G. Phillips, gardener 
to the Misses Trevor, of Woburn, cut specimens of 
Combretum purpureum, Mandevilla lens, and a 
collection of Zinnias and pine-apples; from Mr. 
Chapman, of Vauxhall, a tray of very fine black 
Hamburgh grapes; from Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.S. a 
handsome collection of orchideous and greenhouse 
plants; from Mr. D. Brewster, gardener to Col. Lind- 
say, of Fifeshire, two jars of a very excellent favoured 
jam and jelly, made from unripe grapes; from the 
garden of the Society there wasa collection of plants 
and cut flowers, also a numerous collection of very 


superior fruit. 

following prizes were awarded: the silver 
Knightian to Mr. Davis, for the Providence 
pineapple ; the silver Banksian medal, to Mr, Par- 








sons, for the collection of pine-apples, to Mr. R. 
Buck, for the Deccan grapes, to Mr. Davis, for 
Russellia juncea, and to Mrs. Lawrence, for Curcuma 
Roscoeana. 

Dr. Lindley read a communication received from 
R. A. Hornby, Esq., containing some observations on 
the grafting of pears on the mountain ash. Mr. H. 
states, that it lately came under his notice, while 
staying in Switzerland, where he found it to be very 
generally practised, and with great success, the crops 
being both abundant and sure, in a climate and site 
(on the high plateau of the Taunus mountain, with a 
poor and shallow soil) where neither pear nor apple 
would previously fruit, the effect being to retard the 
blossoms and give vigour to the constitution. Neither 
the flesh nor flavour of the fruit was said to be at all 
affected. Budding or grafting being alike successful 
on either old or young stocks by the usual process. 
Great care must, however, be taken that none of the 
young shoots which the stock may make during the 
first season after working, be removed; in the suc- 
ceeding spring, however, before vegetation com- 
mences, all such redundant growth should be cut out 
closely, and the graft alone be permitted to push in 
freedom. Its growth will then be luxuriant. A note 
on the above communication, by Mr. R. Thompson, 
under-gardener in the Society’s orchard, was also 
read, in which he states that the mountain ash was 
one amongst the various kinds of stocks on which 
the pear was grafted at the Society's garden, and on 
which subject the following observations were made : 
—The trees grew very well, but scarcely so vigorously 





as those on the pear stock or even on the quince. 
The fruit was produced at an earlier age of good size, 
there was no perceptible difference in the flavour, 
when compared with those produced under similar 


circumstances, but on pear stocks, nor was it observed | 


that the blossoms were at all retarded. The trees 
did not appear as if they would be long lived, owing 
to the unequal swelling of the respective species. 
The pear increased in diameter more rapidly than 
the mountain ash. Still, as the latter species is much 
hardier than the quince, and would thrive in almost 
any soil, it might be advantageously used in some 
situations, 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the Society's garden between 
the 18th of August, and the Ist of September, 1840: 


Aug. 29, Barometer, highest .......... 30.140 
18, ”» lowest.........s6. 29.315 

Aug. 30, Thermometer, highest...... 82° Fah. 
4, a lowest ...... 4P as 


Total amount of Rain 0.65 inch. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuxs. Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.)....% p. Eight, P.m. 
Wep. Microscopical Society ........+... Eight. 














MISCELLANEA 

A New Planetarium, by T. G. Bunt.—The fol- 
lowing certificate from the Astronomer Royal, which 
Mr. Bunt has received, (with others from Sir J. 
Herschel, Professor Whewell, and Captain Smyth,) 
will at once explain the construction, and give an 
opinion, in which, on examination, we entirely con- 
cur. It is a well-conceived, well-executed, and (what 
does not always happen when practical men describe 
graphical matters), a well-explained scheme: — 
“ Royal Observatory, Greenwich, May 25, 1840.— 
The principle of the construction of this Planetarium 
appears to be, to lay down, in diagram, the elliptic 
orbits of the planets, with the values of axis major, 
and eccentricity corresponding to a certain time 
(perturbations omitted) ; and, supposing the time of 
each revolution divided into 1000 equal parts, to re- 
present upon the orbit the true arc deseribed by the 
planet (perturbations omitted) in each one-thousandth 
part of the true revolution. There can be no doubt 
that this principle is far more accurate than that of 
common orreries or planetariums, in which (univer- 
sally so far as I know) the effect of eccentricity is 
entirely omitted. From this omission alone, the 
planet Mercury would, by a common orrery, &c., 
frequently be made to appear considerably on the 
right hand of the sun, when he ought to be on the 
left, or vice versd, although all possible care had been 
taken in the adjustments, From such errors as this, 
your construction will be entirely free. The combi- 
nation with the table will prevent errors from growing 


| 









up in the course of years. The latitude may bey 
well obtained from the Diagram. - Indeed, it 
to me, that the contrivance is as accurate a @ 
nature of a graphical construction permits; ” 
the omission of perturbations, which (at least thas — 
of short period) probably could not be made 3 
The large perturbations of long period for Jupia 
and Saturn ought to be included in the mean = 
I have not examined whether this is done or ne, 
I am, &e. G. B. Amy 
Mount Ararat.—There is a rumour 
way of St. Petersburgh, from Teflis, of the 
the end of June, of one of the great historical 
marks of the world—the upper portion of the 
Mount Ararat, in Armenia. The few details 
state, that for some days previously a dull, 
sound had alarmed the neighbourhood, and that 
disaster had been less destructive than m 
been apprehended from such a convulsion. 
Petroleum Oil Well.—About ten years since, whil 
boring for salt water, near Burksville, K 
after penetrating through solid rock upwards of 
hundred feet, a fountain of pure oil was " 
was thrown up more than twelve feet above the sun 
face of the earth. Although in quantity somewhat 
abated after the discharge of the first few minutes, 
during which it was supposed to emit se 
gallons a minute, it still continued to flow for 
days successively. The well being on the 
and near the mouth of a small creek emptying ints 
Cumberland river, the oil soon found its .way the 
ther, and for a long time covered its surhees, Baa . 
gentlemen below applied a torch, when the surfacg 
of the river blazed, and the flames soon climbed the 
most elevated cliffs, and scorched the summit of the 
loftiest trees. It ignites freely, and produces a flame 
as brilliant as gas. Its qualities were then u 
but a quantity was barrelled, most of which soon 
leaked out. It is so penetrating as to be difficultip 
confine in a wooden vessel, and has so much Gas as 
frequently to burst bottles when filled and tightly 
corked. Upon exposure to the air it assumes s 
greenish hue. It is extremely volatile, has a 
pungent, and indescribable smell, and tastes 
like the heart of pitch pine. For a short time after 
the discovery, a small quantity of the oil would flow 
whilst pumping the salt water, which led to the im 
pression that it could always be drawn by pum 
But all subsequent attempts to obtain it, except by 
a spontaneous flow, have entirely failed. There have 
been two such flows within the two last years, The 
last commenced on the 4th of July last, and conte 

























nued about six weeks, during which time about has ones 
twenty barrels of oil were obtained. The oil Sites 
the salt water, with which it is invariably i Poe 
during these flows, are forced up by the gas, above § 
two hundred feet, into the pump, and thence through —— 
the spout into a covered trough, where the water te 


soon becomes disengaged and settles at the bottom, Ri 
whilst the oil is readily skimmed from the surface 
A rumbling noise resembling distant thunder, unk 
formly attends the flowing of the oil, whilst the ga 
which is then visible every day at the top of the 
pump, leads the passing stranger to inquire whether 


the well is on fire.—Silliman’s Journal. whe 
Childhood.— mand 
Our youth! our childhood! that spring of springs! the : 
‘Tis surely one of the blessedest things the pal 

t nature ever invented! is not: 

When the rich are wealthy beyond their wealth, in 
And the poor are rich in spirits and health, Bota 
And all with their lots contented! De followin 
There’s little Phelim, he sings like a thrush, _ proport 


In the selfsame pair of patchwork plush, 
With the selfsame empty pockets, 

That tempted his daddy so often to cut 

His throat, or jump in the water-butt— 

But what cares Phelim ? an empty nut 
Would sooner bring tears to their sockets. 
Give him a collar without a skirt, 
That's the Irish linen for shirt, 

And a siice of bread, with a taste of dirt, 
That's a Irish butter. 

And what does he lack to make him blest? 
Some oyster-shells, or a sparrow’s nest, 
A candle-end and a gutter. 

[From an admirable poem by T. Hood, in the New 


To CorrespoxDEnts.—F. M. 8—A Lover of the 
—H. P. G. received.—An Old Subscriber, No—We. 
mend C. D. to apply to any Catholic oe 
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banner alluded to is still, we believe, used 
was of Oxford; a fact, however, which in no way 
argument. : 
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comparison the pleasantest book of our times.'’—Stan 
=e as they, please, Harry Lorrequer is more — a match for Boz, and we back the Dragoon against Master 
a thousand. 


him superior to Boz, undoubted as are his claims to favourable consideration.”"— Bristol Standard. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


e 


: 


- 


With 22 Illustrations by Pu1z. 8vo., 12s. cloth lettered. 
"We have read this work with as intense an interest as that with which we ever gloated over any work of fiction.” — Edinburgh 


two books, Charles O'Malley and Ha: 
with 


Lorrequer, place the Author in the front rank of living writers, and d challenge 
the most popular productions of former days, whether of England or any other country.""— Manchester Ti 


London: W. S. ORR & CO., Paternoster-row; FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh; 
WILLIAM CURRY & CO., Dublin. 
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With the beginning of the ensuing Season will be published, 


A GARDEN NEWSPAPER, 
0, WEEKLY RECORD of GARDEN BOTANY and GENERAL NEWS, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


gums announcement i is mate th thus early, not os much to inform the pablic, as to satisfy those zealous friends, who were led 4 


. 


when 
iad = rae i pe ‘intention of he Proprietors, wate notwithstanding assurances of the most extensive suppo' 
ardeners of this country, it has required so much more time than was anticipated fully to organize the plan and 
ents, so as to ensure efficient co-operation at home and abroad, that it has been thought better rather to 


the first number of thi 





sina 


bot nec 
in a | d liberal it of 

cide vines long been felt, and TShopea that the proposed fmm will supply * 

* names, selected from a long list of contributors and supporters resident in Great Britain, will show how large a 

of the science and practical talent of the country has already engaged to co-operate in rendering the Newspaper 


is Journal would appear di 


than hurry out with an immature and imperfect work. 


essary at this early period to enter into particulars as to the epost pies ofthe work. The want of a Journal 
ed or interested in Horticulture and 


to all, from Peerto Peasant, who are e 
e deficiency. 


Row announced really worthy of public support : 


bh. eee Professor of Botany in the University of Ox- 


fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
reg hin ore wey Bre ~ College, London 


as 


= 


G 
the 


ner to 
Gi 
Gat 


of the Bota ic 
of t 


A York. 


er to the Poke of Newcastle. Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. 
poner te the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Collinson, Gardener to the M 
e Duke of A” ee Mr. Scott, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland. 

jam 
ener to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
pegtone I he Kod of Hopetoun. Mr. J. Wilson 


sev to od Vernon. 
ener to Sir P. Egerton. 
tanic Garden at Oxford. Mr. 
Gard 6 at Manchester. 


Gi 
a Sefeate Gard en a at CLiverpool 


Bi 


N. B. oe 
Mr. ton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Milneosi Gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh. 


Mr. ardener to the Countess ns Grenville. 
r. Jennings, Gordener to the Bari of Derby. 
Gardener to the Earl of Surrey, 
Bie. y, Garde r to Lord Carlisle. 
oth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemo} > 
Mr Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antro! 
meron, of the Botgnie om aap at Birmin 
ut: arnock, Curato: 
iven, the Botanic Garden at Dp. 
Mr. Smith, ic Garden at Hull. 
Ee A leby, of the on near Macclesfield. 





: +44 i afore Hos, ear Halifax. 





nt seaso: 


x y the principal 


The Rev, J. . ayes Professor of Botany in the University 
Sir J. Ww. Hooker, Professor of Botany in the University of 


Glas: 
The Hos. and Rev. W. Herbert, Warden of Manchester. 
— Me the Horticultural Society. John Rogers, Esq. 


See i+ the A Avchbieb 
to the 


uess of Westminster. 


of the Receat'y Fork Se: &e. 





Lately published. in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ROPADIA PROPHETICA: a VIEW of 
the USE and DESIGN of the OLD TESTAMENT: fol- 
lowed i, Fee ., Napest opens, 1. On the Causes of the — 
Gospel am —o Heathens. 2. On the C 
dibility of the Pose rorees i in the New Testament. 
y WILLIAM ROWE LYAL A. 
Archdeacon or Colchester, Co-Dean of Bac ing; and Rector 
adleigh, Suffol 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, 4 Waterloo-place. 


OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
eo ae Tesize for is. id., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 
—EN the Government shape, all corners secured 
with wafer or Se seal, eight dozen for 6¢.—Stocken's Post- 
office writing papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 6s. 
per ream ; Note Paper, per ream the loppnet andl 








most elegant pesertenent 6 ‘Envelope t Cases, fill pcompiate, from 
¥° 6d. 5 peetting Books, Albums, Scrap Boo oe, ane, Prayer 
bound in velvet, &c.; Name-plate ‘Negamtly 


pase 
oF ne pegpornne cards prin nted, for 5s. ; Sheath" + Graphic aid cid. 
and 5s. be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-s 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Lanthes, containing ounce, shavi —_, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mubogan 
ssing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweesen 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving. and hair brushes, comb, rou: 
and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Coses, | in — or — 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressi: vith 
silver bie s, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases Sa 
and refitted. One pair of the t Wrore-banaee Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood a Work F Desks, 12 inches by 
10, pM for 10s. 6d. Rosewood W: Boxes, rans S- 8 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, russia 
Travelling Writing ¢ Cases, 10} inches, tun "Bramah locks, 1 be oa. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or m Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddie’ 's revolving joktande- G. Riddle’s universal Penholders. 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer,53. Quadrant, Reaent-st.. next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and - Stationer, 
Chandos-street, saree Strand, London mple 
his new Paper Mills, offers ‘to the Pab ic ti Smooth. volled 
peewee Paper yeceoe ting the same good applities which his 
Rough and Half- tough Paper has been so well known to 
for thirty i past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its 
quelies. and substitute other spurious Ay i. . 
mooth-rolled nee Paper, as well as 
on each sheet with T, C.'s game on the wide ‘it thonia b be. ven 
upon, and his name is in the Wa 
are noticed, to prevent imposition. 
White and Tinted, made from his own mesoret Pa 
Papers and Brerge seas Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing P. = without Ou or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Poserr’ ‘or Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offer ed—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
Ciorine EVE-PRESER OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERV ING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
zed by the Nobility, Clergy, the o Fuecoas 
Hi 'the British Museum; and strongly rogocsmended ~p4 most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established | 
A pair of best C ang Pebbles, fitted to the ~~ t 6 own 
frame, 5s.; Conca 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame. & 15 0 for Ladie 
ts. evece eee tO) gee Gentlemen 




















nciples. Patroni: 










016 6 Gentlemen 
015 0 for Ladies 
016 6 for Gentlemen 
012 © for Ladies 


Dine’ Finest Blue Steel F 
Ditto, ditto, Double — ° 
tto, Tortoiseshell Fra 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo. Horn. 6 for Ledies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame .... .+++++00+: 6 for Mechanics. 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be tae most pene cid and perfect substance that can be us 
GLAZ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
Countr: oa yeu, correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specif ing the time they 
have used spectacles. Reeoes | a be = A month's trial 








lowed, within mes ny es . inet p rchases. 
M OF” IMPROVE EI BAnoa 

Superior afer eel.. sees 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl .-.. o°0 
Portable Pediment Barometer, dy | oer be sent 

to any part, without inju °° 
Most Improved Mountain tary Cy) 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to..-.+-.++ 0 
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No. 37, Broad-street, Blootasbury, in a direc 
Just published, 3nd edition, by Dr. wONERVOUS 
LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 

MENTAL COMPLAINTS. Sneha & Marshall; | all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University 

cured himself of a nervous. complaint of 14 years’ duration, 

in five years out of 1000 patients knows of 13 only uncured, offers 

tocure others. Low spirits, sleeplessness, —- debility, ex- 

haustion, determination of blood to the head, vertico, groundless 
= — of Ro magi L incapacity for r study and panes, pee 














choly, thou hts of self-destruction, &c., are curable by this 

pee lost recover in six weeks. Apply to or address, 

gs , Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
At home from 11 till 3. 


Co sermon LOTION.—The r epuiation of 
this elegant ond fashionable Ansendage of the TOIL 
in sustaining a remark bly pure and elastic state of the Skin 
more immediately roe plossingt confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperatu Cacancous Irritability, arsh- 
ness, and Page tie entire removed and obviated by 
tion 


the use of Gowland's an enipated. tint of the 
secured and preserved. “ Robt. Sha 





complexion effectuall 


aw, 
on,” is engraved on the ote. 2s. 5s. 6d.; 
uarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 


enders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 


CORNS AND BUNIONS, 
AUL’S EVERY MAN'S FRIEND i is a sure 


and speedy Cure for those painful pnooyan 
causing the least pain at sr nee. Unlike 
dies for Corns, its operation is such as to Fattke al the rother rem of 
the Corns altogether unnecessary ; a ing pre nm the 
softest kid leather, it adheres with the most gentle > peneeane, 
produces an instant and delightful relief from torture, and, with 
perseverance in its application, ent radicates the most in- 
weterate te Corns and Bunions.—Prepared b: "y JOHN FOX, in Wie 

it Ls. 14d... or three in ry forse  * pend oa = ) had tt 

238, Blackfriars-road ry bey ail Medicing 


Tan Slee, We eraser a 
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THE ATHENAZAUM cs 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Sept. 19, : 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Vor. HL, price 8s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


“These volumes have the fascination of a romance, united to the integrity of history.”"—Times. “‘ A most valuable and entertaining work.”"—Chronicle. 
“A charming work, full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.”—M. G@uizot. 


II, 


THE CASHMERE SHAWL: 


AN EASTERN FICTION. 


By CAPT. WHITE, 
Author of ‘ The King’s Page,’ ‘ Almack’s Revisited,’ &c. 3 vols. 


III. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


By CAPT. HENRY HAVELOCK, 
Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. and K.C.H., Commanding the Bengal Seton 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. bound, with a complete Map of the Seat of War. 


ee bye work furnishes by far the most comprehensive as well as the most interesting account the public has yet received of the late brilliant war in Afighanistan. Capt. J : 
iti ble for the production of a narrative of the events of the campaign; and his work is highly creditable to his spirit of observation, his imp 
his desire oak determination to tell the exact truth on all points."—New Monthly. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
«We promise our readers much amusement in the perusal of this interesting work.”—Literary Gazette. ? 
“We may commend the battle scenes in this work as about the most spirited and thrilling since Scott described the gathering at Loudon Hill and Bothwell Brigg.”—Adenaum, 





THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 


RELATED BY HERSELP. 
In 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


A YEAR'S RESIDENCE AMONG THE CIRCASSIANS. 


By J. A. LONGWORTH, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
* This account of Mr. Longworth's residence in Circassia will deeply interest our readers. Whether perused merely in a view to amusement, or stadied as to the duties which 


England has to discharge in the East,—in whatever aspect it is contemplated, Mr. Longworth’s truly graphic sketch cannot faii to reward the reader's attention. As to ourselves, 
we can only see in these volumes additional reasons for congratulation at having in these days of Eastern crisis so able and so experienced a correspondent.”— Post. 


Vit. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, 


Prom the Earliest Period to the Present Day; 
Comprising every particular, technical and otherwise, to which the Lover of Racing may desire to refer, either as a matter of business or amusement. 
By JAMES CHRISTIE WHYTE, Esq. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28%. bound. 


This book is full of anecdote that will amuse the general reader, and stored with intelligence, with which no racing man should be unacquainted.”—Times. 


“This work must become a standing authority on the subject of horses and horse racing, and no one at "7 ‘interested in such subjects will be without it ; whilst the general readet 
will be delighted with it for the pleasant spirit in which it is written, and the singular traits of ext ter with which it is so profusely studded."—Argus. 





) vt 1X, x. 
THE COMIC MISCELLANIES OF THE ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 
LATE JAMES SMITH, ESQ. By F. VON RAUMER, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 
One of the Authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Author of ‘ Ragient in ed * ‘Illustrations of Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 
To which are subjoined, History,’ In 2 vols. 8vo. with — bound 


A SELECTION from his CORRESPONDENCE, and a 2 vols. post Svo. ae bound. “ A work full of every species of and value which 
MEMOIR of his LIFE. ia ny he the best and most entertaining book on Italy ber ated to Shek & bay tor Le. the tet 
t been published in our own day.”"—New Monthly. who is tired o ten tracks 0! continent, 
By his Brother, HORACE SMITH, Eq. “A most pleasant, varied, and interesting work upon | thor opens an entirely new field of travel, and smooths th 
2 vols. post Bvo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. Italy as she is."—Atlas. path through it."—New Monthly. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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